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Prayer tor Our Time 


Lord 


Grant me 
Not eternal youth 
But a constantly increasing maturity 


Give me 

In place of the happiness I cannot have 

That wisdom which in adversity or prosperity 
Will show an equal profit upon the Books of Life 


Permit in me 

A personality too strong to need praise 
Too proud to stoop to an easy popularity 
And too serene and sure of what is right 
To compromise with power or prestige 


Make me of my own time 

Not provincial 

Not narrow national 

But with a mind 4s wide as the world 
As deep as its despairs 

As untrammeled as its seas 


Let my love sweep wide 

In ever-expanding circles 

Including all 

Excluding none 

And understanding best when most misunderstood 


Allow in me 

An appreciation of beauty 

Even a few of its illusions 

If you cannot spare the precious stuff itself 


Then 
Tune me to Life, O Master Musician, 
That there may yet be heard through me 
Some melody worth remembering 

Amen 


INEZ THOROUGHGOOD 











The Teacher and the Community 


ABBOTT KAPLAN* 


bene notion that education is not the monopoly of the school is no longer novel 
or startling. The sociologists and anthropologists have long since demonstrated 
the educative influence of many aspects of our culture outside the school. If educa- 
tion is concerned not only with the transmission of knowledge and skills but also 
with the development of attitudes, values, and appreciations, there is little question 
but that institutions and influences outside the school are, in many instances, far 
more powerful in molding attitudes than the schools. Schooling, then, is but a part 
of education and, all too frequently, but a small part. To be meaningful, the school 
and the teacher must be involved in, and a part of, the community. 

Schools and teaching which become isolated or divorced from the main stream 
of everyday living and the stresses of real life lose vitality and meaning. They be- 
come dead trunks of learning whose roots are impoverished, whose leaves sprout 
but feebly, and which give forth no fruit. They are storehouses of old nuts whose 
outward appearance is the same: the shells are hard and firm but the inner meat has 
long since crumbled to dust. 

Education is not merely the accumulation of facts or information. The process 
involves the assimilation of knowledge so that the learner becomes a different, a 
more effective, more useful, and happier person than he would otherwise have 
been. The process cannot take place in a vacuum. It must be related to reality. In 
The Aims of Education, Whitehead has pointed out that education is the 
acquisition of the art of the utilization of knowledge. In the history of education, the most striking 
phenomenon is that schools of learning, which at one epoch are alive with a ferment of genius, in a 
succeeding generation exhibit merely pedantry and routine. The reason is, that they are overladen 
with inert ideas. Education with inert ideas is not only useless: it is, above all things, harmful— 
corruplio optimi, pessima. Except at rare intervals of intellectual ferment, education in the past has 
been radically infected with inert ideas. That is the reason why uneducated clever women, who have 
seen much of the world, are in middle life so much the most cultured part of the community. They 
have been saved from this horrible burden of inert ideas. 


If we, as teachers, are to avoid the pitfalls of pedantry and of being the mere 
purveyors gf inert ideas, the ideas we deal with and the subject matter we teach 
must be more than theoretic. We, ourselves, must grasp their inner meanings; their 
implications for living, working people; and their application to life. This we can- 
not do if we ourselves are largely divorced from the life stream of the community; 
live in a world apart; and have little contact with, or understanding of, the world 
in which our children or students live. 


& ABBOTT KAPLAN is associate director, Institute of Industrial Relations, and assistant 
director of university extension at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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We would think it more than passing strange if a botanist were concerned only 
with the plant and ignored completely the soil and clime in which it grew or if 
the zoologist’ ignored completely the natural habitat of the animal he was studying. 
Yet how many of us have taught for many years and never been in the home of a 
single one of our pupils—and sometimes not even in particular neighborhoods 
where some of our children may live. 

All too frequently teachers live in, but are not of, the community. They tend, 
particularly in larger towns, to form groupings of their own with but little social 
or civic contact outside their group. Even on vacations and summer travels, their 
contacts are too often limited to other teachers. It would be surprising, indeed, if 
under such circumstances a degree of insularity did not develop in the profession. 

More involvement of teachers in the community provides an opportunity to par- 
ticipate constructively in the development of those communal attitudes which fre- 
quently have as much impact on the child as the school itself. It would, further- 
more, help to break down the traditional gap between the teacher and the other 
adult members of the community. It is no secret that many adults retain their child- 
hood memories and attitudes toward the ‘‘school’”’ and the “teacher.” If either the 
“school” or the “teacher’’ was the adult’s “natural enemy” in his childhood—as 
was the case for many—he is not likely to have overcome this feeling in adulthood. 
And if he has no personal contact with teachers on the adult level, these child- 
hood attitudes—plus some of the current notions that “schools cost too much,” 
“they aren’t teaching the fundamentals,’’ and that ‘teachers have an easy life with 
long holidays and a short work day’’—are not likely to increase his respect for, or 
confidence in, the schools and the teaching profession. If teachers were more in- 
volved in the civic, communal, and political affairs of the community and if they 
had greater contact with different parts of the population, they would possibly even 
begin to appear to be quite normal and human in the eyes of their fellow citizens. 

The example set by the teacher is another aspect of the matter to be considered. 
In recent years, we have emphasized the importance of citizenship training in the 
schools. Yet, how meaningful can wiser 4 training be if the teacher himself, 
as an adult citizen, does not fully accept his privileges and responsibilities as a 
citizen and member of the community? This writer is inclined to believe that the 
influence of a teacher as an example and model has been underestimated. If we think 
for a moment about the teachers who influenced us most, surely we will find that 
their impact was the result of not only the subject matter they taught us but of the 
kind of people they were—and what they did as much as what they said. Recently, 
the University of California, Los Angeles, sponsored a conference on human rela- 
tions for a large national trade union. Approximately twenty-five faculty members 
participated and led the discussions. The conference lasted four days and con- 
sidered such problems as discrimination, prejudice, and formation of attitudes. In 
the evaluation session at the close of the conference, the union members reported 
that, while it was not possible to gain a great deal of information or to change 
attitudes in so short a time, what impressed them most from the point of view of 
changing their own attitudes were the examples set by the faculty members them- 
selves as broad-gauged, liberal-minded persons. The obvious humanism of the 
faculty people had the greatest educational impact on the union members. Equally 
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significant, however, was the effect of the conference on the university teachers. 
Here were psychologists, sociologists, educators, and a psychiatrist. Many of them 
had read a great deal about unions and labor problems. Yet few of them had ever 
gone to a union meeting or discussed extensively with union members problems 
of mutual concern. The teachers were unanimous in their conviction that they had 
probably learned more from the conference than had the union people. Multiply 
this type of experience with all kinds of community groups—business, industrial, 
civic, church, philanthropic, and social service—and you have a broadening of 
horizons and a deepening of insights which would inevitably contribute to vitality 
and meaningfulness in our classroom teaching. 

Let me cite another instance of the significant role of the teacher as a model. 
At a recent meeting of members of the University YMCA, concern was expressed 
by the students about the growing cautiousness of faculty members in expressing 
their views on what might be considered controversial issues. They cited examples 
of teachers who, in the course of a lecture, expressed in a sentence a view or opin- 
ion which might be interpreted as being somewhat liberal; then spent twenty min- 
utes to explain it away so that they would not be considered too liberal or radical. 

“How,” asked the students, “can we be fearless in our thinking and follow the 
course of our reasoning in the search for truth—which is a primary purpose of 
education—if our own teachers are timid and cautious in the expression of views 
which in the present climate may be unpopular?” 

Here we have one of the most crucial problems confronting American educa- 
tion today: the growing fearfulness and timidity of teachers to express their views 
freely. True, this cautiousness is not characteristic of teachers alone. The irresponsi- 
bility of some legislative investigating committees and the rantings of the dema- 
gogues on the lunatic fringe have intimidated many sections of the population. 
But surely teachers and educators, because of the very nature of their profession 
and role in a democratic society, must be the first to defend the free expression of 
ideas. Nor is this problem limited to the universities. A recent national survey 
conducted by the NEA revealed that a majority of the teachers polled avoid con- 
troversial issues in their classrooms. Now how can children learn to think for 
themselves, learn respect for opinions different from their own, or experience 
growth and understanding if controversial issues are not freely discussed in the 
schools? 

Perhaps we as teachers must also bear some responsibility for the current em- 
phasis on conformity of thought and opinion. For again, were we more involved 
in Our communities and consciously helping to establish better understanding of 
the role of education and freedom of discussion in a democracy, some of the 
flagrant attacks on freedom of expression might have been averted. 

The teacher, then, is a citizen like any other; but has, in addition, special re- 
sponsibilities of leadership in his community because of his dedication to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, truth, and democratic ideals. In the face of assaults on 
educational values and the freedom of ideas, he must be more—rather than less— 
active in the political and cultural life of the community. A former Republican 
candidate for the presidency of the United States, Governor Alfred M. Landon, 
stated the case very clearly in an address at Chautauqua on August 24, 1936: 
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If education is to realize its true goal, it cannot confine itself to an academic discussion of life 

. it must become a part of life itself. I believe that education is making a great contribution to 
the solution of our difficulties. It is creating increased interest and stimulating discussion. Letting 
every man have his say is the constitutional method of solving our problems. Why should we make 
teaching a suspect profession, by making our teachers take a special oath? The self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion of our teachers is one of the finest examples of public service. I believe that a teacher has a ‘tight 
to the same freedom of speech in expressing his political, social or religious convictions as any Other 
citizen. And I believe that a teacher has the same right to work for the accomplishment of his political 
and social ideals as any other citizen. 


Most of this discussion has dealt with the involvement of the teacher in the 
community in terms of his contribution to communal activity and thinking and in 
terms of the effect of such involvement on his teaching. There is one other aspect 
of almost equal importance. That is the effect of greater community participation 
on the life and personality of the teacher himself. All experience in this area in- 
dicates that such contacts and activities contribute materially to the richness and 
fullness of people’s lives and provide a sense of belongingness, as well as warm 
associations, which too frequently are absent in the lives of many people, including 
teachers. A closer identification of the teacher, then, with his community can be 
a source of great benefit and value to both the teacher and the community. 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a recent change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue 
to try to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered be- 
cause they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes 
are made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appear- 
ance of a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be con- 
sidered authority to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Edu- 
cational Horizons without interruption, it is each member's responsibility to 
inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change of address. 
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Business-Education Day Stimulates 
Community Understanding 


ARCH N. BOOTH* 


USINESS and education have permitted a lack of understanding to develop be- 

tween them in many communities. As social and economic expansion speeded 
up during the 1940's, the effectiveness of communication between, and sometimes 
within, organized groups did not keep pace. Community leaders must resolve this 
problem if people are to understand each other’s functions in the local community 
and recognize their mutual goals. Both the American business system and the 
American public school system have become increasingly complex and diversified 
over the past fifty years. In seeking to help America expand through better utiliza- 
tion of its resources, both human and material, more highly specialized person- 
nel have been required. This emphasis on specialization has in itself become a 
barrier to effective communication. 

More recently, businessmen have come more and more to recognize the priority 
of our human resources. Manpower shortages which became critical during the 
great technological expansion of the recent war have continued to the present day. 
Technical and professional skills are currently at a premium, but even more criti- 
cal is this problem of understanding each other and of providing community proj- 
ects to promote such understanding. Increasingly, chambers of commerce have 
discovered that they can serve business best when they serve the community best. 
Understanding between business and other community groups, then, is the very 
heart of their reason for being. 

At the risk of sometimes being misunderstood, chamber leadership has sought 
to bring about inter-group understanding in communities throughout the nation. 
This has been accelerated in business-education relations by surveys of the opinions 
and attitudes held by students and teachers about the American business system. 
These studies have revealed much misinformation and ignorance about business. 
A similar lack of understanding by businessmen about newer methods and achieve- 
ments in education was also revealed. 

To resolve this lack of understanding and the correlative need for greater co- 
operation between business and education, the national Chamber of Commerce 
took two approaches. A decade ago, research was undertaken to bring out the 


© ARCH N. BOOTH is executive vice-president, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 
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tangible results of America’s rising educational levels in economic terms. The 
correlation of educational levels with per capita income, retail sales, magazine 
circulation (hence, the effectiveness of advertising), the productivity of farms, 
housing conditions, and other indices of economic well-being was established. A 
publication, Education—an Investment in People, was released, summarizing the 
evidence. The values of, and conditions within, education were presented to busi- 
ness groups all over the country. A second approach was that of encouraging 
teachers and students to explore the local economy which supported their educa- 
tional institutions and into which the students eventually would enter in some voca- 
tional capacity. 

While developing this program in 1946, the activities of Dr. Carl M. Horn of 
the Michigan State Department of Education came to the attention of the na- 
tional chamber. Dr. Horn was working with groups of school administrators to 
bring about their fuller comprehension of the purpose and integrity of our busi- 
ness system. In doing so, he found that there was no substitute for firsthand ex- 
perience. Under Dr. Horn’s guidance, school administrators in “flying classrooms” 
explored various aspects of America’s vast business system: communications, trans- 
portation, chemicals, electronics, fuels, and metals. These groups of administrators 
visited major industries in all sections of the country. They met business leaders 
face to face. A new understanding was established, not only of the purposefulness 
of business, but of the function of education in a technological age. 

The enthusiasm of these Michigan school administrators and the influence of 
their explorations on both businessmen and the schools gave strong evidence of 
the need for comparable explorations by educators of their own community's eco- 
nomic activities. This led to the first Business-Education Day. It explains the func- 
tion of all the 1,200 Business-Education Days since that time. These B-E programs 
have been co-operative ventures of chambers of commerce and local educators. 
Their basic purpose is to “increase our teachers’ understanding of America’s eco- 
nomic system: how it functions and how they contribute to, and depend upon, its 
expanding productivity. 

Teachers’ experiences on B-E Day supplement textbook theory with the realities 
—realities brought out through the visits and direct conferences with businessmen. 
They see the three R’s and their social and scientific theories in action, often through 
former graduates now engaged in local business or industry. B-E programs appeal 
to the businessman, too, as a means of showing teachers the risks, the costs, and 
the achievements of his particular enterprise. And it gives him a fuller compre- 
hension of the training and character of the teaching profession. An expanding 
economy requires ever-increasing appreciation and consumption of potential prod- 
ucts and services. This has made businessmen in hundreds of communities willing 
hosts to the annual teacher exploration of their plants or stores on B-E Day. 

Business leaders are equally aware of the need for businessmen to understand 
and participate in a rapidly changing public school system. To do this, businessmen 
need to see their schools in action—to learn about policy, personnel, curriculums 
and methods, and physical facilities which they are helping to finance and from 
which most of their future employees will come. Hence, B-E Day in many com- 
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munities is being followed by “return visits” of businessmen to their school sys- 
tems. 

In the last five years, over 200,000 teachers have visited the industries, the stores, 
and the service agencies of their communities to learn about their policies, their 
products, their profits, and their personnel. Over 27,000 firms have participated 
as hosts during these visits. Employees as well as employers have tried to explain 
to their community's teachers how the American business system operates. Simi- 
larly, some 85,000 businessmen have visited their community's schools. Students 
and teachers alike have made a well-planned effort to show the diverse problems 
of educating all the children of all the people for a free and expanding society. 
However, it should be noted that only half of the communities which have held 
B-E Days have followed through with return visit E-B Days. Educators who are 
missing this opportunity to ‘“‘explain’’ education to thousands of business leaders 
are denying themselves much potential support for their schools. In many com- 
munities, special committees of businessmen and educators have taken joint re- 
sponsibility for planning and financing these B-E and E-B Day events. As such, 
they have become major projects of local chambers in which many of the 1,700 
chamber committees on education have participated directly. 

It is important to note also that B-E Days are not just one-time affairs. They not 
only are repeated annually, but in most instances lead to other “follow-up” 
business-education projects such as Career Days, student visitations to business, 
work-experience courses, or liaison activities in vocational guidance. Equally im- 
portant, B-E Day in many communities has brought recognition of similar needs 
for mutual understanding between other community groups. This has led to the 
establishment of Business-Agricultural Days, Business-Clergy Days, Business-Club 
Days, and other events permitting an exchange of information about purposes and 
methods of community institutions. 

Another result from B-E Day planning was the discovery of poor communica- 
tions within the business world itself. Employees who were asked to explain busi- 
ness to teachers found a need to understand it better themselves. Employee- 
employer communications about the purpose, products, and operation of their 
firm and the American system are being improved gradually by many companies. 

B-E Day is symbolic of the recognition by hundreds of American communities 
that social and economic progress is the concern of all the community’s citizens. 
Leaders in both business and education must take increasing responsibility for 
better communication between, and within, organized groups. The will to under- 
stand each other, us well as the opportunity to do so, must become a goal of both 
business and education. 








Professional Growth and the 
Summer Vacation 


HENRY BONNER McDANIEL* 


E ips frequently bring problems. The public school teacher looks forward to that 
spring day when classes are dismissed, reports are filed, and vacation begins. 
It is a period when surcease from the occupational hazard of living with, and 
absorbing the emotional tensions of from forty to two hundred supercharged young 
dynamos, looks good’ to the weary teacher. But anticipation of freedom is mixed 
with concern for professional growth—for no professional gfoup is more self- 
critical, more determined to do a better job “next year’’ than are the teachers, How, 
then, should the summer months be used? Should I go to summer school? Should 
I travel? Should I stay home and make a garden? Should I work in a local business 
or industry—perhaps alongside some of our graduates? These are the common 
alternatives faced by teachers, and the choice among them is not easy. 

One teacher, Ray Ramson, who taught chemistry in a California high school, 
took a summer job in the engineering division of an aircraft manufacturing com- 
pany. He worked with a group of industrial chemists and technicians—many of 
them former students in his classes. During that summer, he was both reassured 
and disturbed. He learned that the general principles of chemical analysis apply 
both in the school laboratory and in industry. But he also found that industry uses 
many shortcuts and relies on technical equipment which his school laboratory does 
not possess. He learned that his former students were long on theoretical knowl- 
edge but short on technical skill. He did feel reassured to find that chemistry was 
chemistry in both the laboratory and shop. He found, too, that he gained in respect 
—both for himself and for his colleagues in industry. During that summer, he 
found the relationship between general chemistry and its industrial application. He 
found out what the beginning worker, a laboratory technician, should know and 
be able to do. 

Another teacher, Ruth Carlson, taught shorthand and typing. She took a summer 
job in the stenographic pool of the same company. Many of the young stenogra- 
phers and typists in the office were former students. During the summer, Ruth 
learned many things. She found that those young people who placed accuracy above 
speed, and who accepted and got along with other workers, were the most effective 


© HENRY BONNER McDANIEL is professor of education and psychology at Stan- 
ford University. 
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and respected employees. She learned both the language and the techniques of 
modern business. She also gained in respect for herself. Her particular “boss’’ told 
her at the end of the summer, ‘Anytime you have a student that you think is 
good, just send her to me.” 

These two, Ray and Ruth, are teachers I have known who have profited from 
a summer job in industry. They are two among hundreds. From my own back- 
ground of fifteen years in teaching, I recall vividly the work experiences of three 
summers. One was my first at Teachers College, Columbia University. There I 
mingled with 8,000 teachers from all over the world, listened, ‘group worked,” 
thought about the theory and practice of education, and relaxed with friends in 
sun and shade. It was a good summer, and I returned to my teaching with new 
perspective. Then there was the summer I worked in a California oil field—work- 
ing nights and spending sleepy days in the rough companionship of men from 
all walks of life. There I learned much about oil technology and machines and 
heat (I nearly burned the plant down one night when an engine got too hot), 
and I learned more about people. These were the people who had been in our 
schools—many not very long, and most only lightly touched with academic fervor. 
The experience gave me new views of the twin problems of vocational guidance, 
the man and the job. The third of my vividly remembered summers was a vacation 
job in an agricultural experiment station in Arizona. The work was varied from 
developing a file on plant classification to ditch digging and cement finishing. And 
the people were varied—from dedicated botanists to casual laborers of many 
racial and nationality backgrounds. The experience gave me, not only new illustra- 
tions of the application of mathematics, but also a new sampling of the realities 
of individual differences. Some of these people that I met found full satisfaction 
in their work. But many, and particularly those whose work was repetitious and 
routine, worked only for the income and found their life satisfactions in other 
activities. 

That these personal experiences have led to conclusions which are not unique 
is evidenced by a canvass of the reports by other teachers. De Zafra,’ after an 
experience of a year’s work in industry, felt that he had gained new insights into 
the educational needs of the vast number of our students who work at necessarily 
repetitive jobs. He found new values in those educational experiences, both cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular, which help the learner to find satisfactions in hobbies, 
in citizenship activities, and in creative experiences which are not directly related 
to the daily job. Harrington* argues that a summer job in industry improves both 
the teacher’s confidence in himself and the public’s confidence in the abilities of 
teachers to do—as well as teach. He reports values in attitudes and feelings, as well 
as the acquisition of new information about the world of work and new resource 
experiences for illustration and application of knowledge. Tate,’ while basically 
concerned with the dangers of teachers holding other jobs, does find value in the 
possibilities of learning more about people and “world of work” relationships. 


1 Carlos de Zafra, ‘The Factory Was My Classroom,” Clearing House, XIX (1945), 260-63. 

*E. R. Harrington, “The Teacher Takes a Vacation,” School and Society, LXIII (1946), 428-29. 

3M. W. Tate, “Should Teachers Work at Other Jobs,” The American School Board Journal, 
CVIII (1944), 21-22. , 
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At the college level, the Department of Mechanical Engineering of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute of Troy, New York, is convinced that the teacher should 
have frequent, even alternate semester, experience in industry, in order to keep 
abreast with modern methods in production. This department feels that such 
experience helps the teacher to see the realities of the relationship between theory 
and practice and provides a basis for continuous curriculum revision. Antioch 
College* has long been committed to a policy of alternating experience and study 
and teaching for both students and instructors. Gallagher,’ in an article which 
is primarily concerned with the development of economic literacy, reports on values 
of a summer experience in industrial work. He writes that an evaluation of the 
experience led to several important conclusions: (1) teachers saw new evidence 
that education is a continuous program, in that many companies maintain training 
programs for both old and new workers; (2) teachers realized that every worker 
was a part of a total economic enterprise; (3) teachers learned about modern equip- 
ment and machines and realized the need for keeping school laboratories and 
shops in constant articulation with industrial conditions; and (4) teachers were 
impressed with the role that human relationships play in industry. The teachers 
found that the ability to understand the economic system and to appreciate the 
contributions of many individuals and disciplines was as important as technical 
skill and competence. :; 

Within the last twenty years, many school systems and teachers have explored 
the values of having teachers devote the summer months to work in business and 
industry. Little careful evaluation has been undertaken. It would appear that this 
kind of experience meets several educational needs. The following points are 
offered as hypotheses. They should eventually be operationally defined, tried out, 
and evaluated—with full regard for the distinction between testimonial and re- 
search. 

(1) The experience of a summer job in business or industry helps the teacher 
to release tension and gain confidence in the traditionally valued ability to do and 
to produce. With the modern developments in attitude and personality assessment, 
this hypothesis could be tested. The basic components of tension release (and ten- 
sion is a major occupational hazard of teaching) and gain in self-insight make 
this clearly the most important potential gain in this approach to teacher education. 

(2) The summer job in industry helps the teacher to accept each student as an 
individual. This need for acceptance of individuals is another basic demand on the 
teacher. Do courses in psychology or in counseling contribute as effectively as do 
experiences which bring one in direct contact with people in the world of work? 
This could be tested. 

(3) Summer work in industry increases the teacher’s knowledge of job and 
worker requirements. In this area of acquisition of facts, there seems to be little 
doubt of the advantage of the summer job. It is important that such a job give 
ample opportunity for breadth of, rather than repetition of, experience. Certainly 


* Practical Experiences for College Teachers,” The Journal of Higher Education, XXIII (1952), 


106-7. 
* Ralph P. Gallagher, “An Industry-Public School Exchange Program and Effective Economic 


Education,” School and Society, LX XVII (1953), 295-98. 
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few courses in vocational guidance or in occupational information provide realistic 
and current information about jobs. 

(4) The employer and worker contacts made by teachers on summer jobs facili- 
tate the guidance functions of placement and follow-up. These functions are not 
yet adequately performed by most secondary schools. The best placement is still 
achieved by personal acquaintanceship, and the best follow-up report comes from 
personal observation. 

The teacher and the guidance worker in the modern school are both scientist 
and artist. Each is a scientist in his concern for fact and methodology. Each is an 
artist in his concern for recognizing and empathizing with the feelings of others. 
The summer job which takes the teacher out of the classroom and into the world 
of work and of adults would appear to have developmental values in both of these 
areas of competence. 





NEA BOUND? 


The three Pi Lambda Theta chapters in New York City—Rho, Alpha Ep- 
silon, and Metropolitan New York Alumnaz—invite all Pi Lambda Theta mem- 
bers who are in New York for the NEA convention to come to a tea at the 
Faculty Club of New York University, Wednesday, June 30, from three to five 
in the afternoon. The Faculty Club, 22 Washimgton Square North, may be 
reached quickly by Sixth Avenue subway to Fourth Street station or by Sixth 
Avenue bus to Waverly Place. It is located one block east of these stations in 
one of the historic, red-brick houses near the northwest corner of Washington 
Square. 

















Attaining Protessional Maturity 
As a Teacher 


CLARENCE FIELSTRA* 


UCH progress has been made toward the professionalization of teachers and 

of teaching, but the attainment of full maturity in this respect is only well 
under way. There are probably many reasons for the failure to achieve maturity 
more rapidly, but among the most important ones are (1) the strength of tradi- 
tion and (2) the lack of understanding concerning the characteristics of maturity 
in the profession. It is with regard to the characteristics of maturity in the teach- 
ing profession that this article is written. Every well-educated and well-trained 
teacher can develop these characteristics, and he has an obligation to do so. 

Has faith in his worth as a teacher. A most important characteristic of maturity 
in our profession is the possession of a deep and strong faith in the worth of the 
teacher and in the value of his role in serving children and in the preserving 
and enriching of our democratic way of living. Rather than feeling apologetic or 
indifferent about his work, the teacher who is mature in his profession looks upon 
his work with the conviction that it is immeasurably great in its importance and 
that it is absolutely essential to the welfare, not only of individual children, but 
also of society itself—a conviction attested to by every great American statesman 
from George Washington to Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Recognizes his opportunities for service, A second characteristic of the mature 
teacher is his recognition of the opportunities and responsibilities which become 
his as a teacher. He recognizes that his greatest opportunity is to be instrumental 
in the growth and development of the most priceless of all “materials,” the child. 
He sees this opportunity in its many aspects such as (1) instructing the child— 
helping him to acquire information, knowledge, and understandings; (2) train- 
ing the child—helping him to develop the skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, research, and relationships with others; (3) inspiring the child—help- 
ing him to develop desirable attitudes, appreciations, ideals, and values of living; 
and (4) guiding the child—helping him make good choices and decisions. In 
addition, he sees his opportunity for professional association with his colleagues, 
for service to the community, and for interpreting the school program and needs 
to parents. 


© CLARENCE FIELSTRA is assistant dean, School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 
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Identifies his own problems. In every profession, the worker has problems, but 
maturity is required to distinguish between symptoms and basic causes of difficulties. 
This is also true in teaching. Many a beginning teacher, for example, is highly 
sensitive to pupil behavior or “‘discipline’’ problems without being aware of their 
causes; whereas, the mature teacher studies the entire situation and discovers what 
is basically wrong. Furthermore, the mature teacher realizes that it is not a sign of 
weakness and incompetence to admit having problems; he realizes, on the con- 
trary, that only a totally insensitive or dishonest teacher would fail to recognize 
problems or at least their symptoms. It is true, of course, that merely identifying 
difficulties is not enough; the willingness and ability to do something about them 
are prime requisites to professionalism. 

Assumes responsibility for self-improvement, The holding of degrees, certificates, 
and credentials may help assure the prospective teacher his first teaching posi- 
tion, but it surely does not indicate that he is a “finished product,” prepared to 
teach during the entirety of his career in the manner he has learned at college. 
The necessity to grow while ‘‘on the job” is present in any profession. Teaching 
provides no exception to this rule; no teacher during his first year has begun to 
reach his potential performance and is usually paid an appreciably smaller salary 
than the one he will receive after some years of experience. If there has been no 
growth during his experience, the teacher has proved himself to be a mere prac- 
titioner; the maturely professional teacher is characterized by continuous improve- 
ment. 

There are several means and approaches to professional growth which may be 
used by the mature teacher. He will use self-evaluation forms in an attempt to 
apply established criteria to himself and to his work. He may also have his pupils 
rate him and his classes in an effort to discover his strengths and weaknesses. In 
all likelihood, he will participate in teachers’ institutes and professional conferences. 
During summer sessions, he may well attend college or university classes, or he 
may take that time to enrich himself through travel. He will develop and use a 
small personal professional library, and he will use the school and public library 
as other sources of current books and periodicals dealing with education as a 
whole and with his role in it. From time to time, he may seek a conference with 
the principal or the supervisor to discuss his work and to consider plans for the 
weeks and months ahead. 

Important also to the teacher is his membership and active participation in 
local, state, and national teacher associations. Such participation helps keep him 
up to date on developments in his profession and enables him to gain the strength 
and inspiration which come from joining forces with others who are also attempt- 
ing to reach the great goals of education. 

Works effectively with his colleagues in improving the educational program. 
As teachers have become better educated and better trained, the concept of super- 
vision in education has been changing. Older concepts of supervision included 
beliefs that school supervisors should inspect and rate teachers, or direct and guide 
them. According to emerging concepts, however, the supervisor serves as co- 
ordinator, consultant, and implementer of plans and activities of teachers. 

One of the assumptions of modern school supervision is that teachers are con- 
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scientious, mature, professional persons who have such characteristics as are men- 
tioned in this article. Another assumption is that curriculum development should 
be centered in the local school and that assistance, when needed, should come from 
sources as close to the school as possible. Thus, the faculty members of a given 
school are expected to assume as much responsibility as possible for the develop- 
ment of the curriculum in their own school. When help is needed, they should 
seek it first from the personnel of the local school district; then, if still necessary, 
they should seek it from the county school office; and finally, if additional help 
is needed, it should be sought from the state’s department of ‘education. 

If these assumptions are sound, and they seem to be, it is evident that each 
mature teacher must know his fellow teachers professionally and work with them 
closely on the improvement of the school program and on all factors which con- 
tribute to it. Interest in self-improvement is thus supplemented by interest in total 
school improvement. 

The day when teachers were highly independent of each other and were con- 
cerned only with their own grades or their own subjects is passing. The profes- 
sional teacher is now realizing that more and more of his colleagues are also in- 
telligent, well-educated, and well-trained persons. He realizes that their goals are 
quite similar to his own and that a sharing of ideas and experiences with them is 
advantageous to everyone, especially to the children who. benefit from a better 
educational program. 

That “two heads are better than one’’ is a well-known proverb. The proverb 
is especially true when the two or more “heads” are intelligent and are concerned 
with mutual goals and mutual problems. It follows, then, that when several teach- 
ers in a school work, plan, and evaluate together, each will be enabled to do a 
better job; and the educational program for the youngsters will benefit. 

Among the problems on which mature teachers in any school might well work 
co-operatively, either as a total staff in a small school or as members of committees 
in a large school, are the following: (1) Who are our pupils? What are their 
needs, abilities, achievements, interests, backgrounds, handicaps, leisure-time activi- 
ties? (2) What are we now teaching? What are the strengths of our present educa- 
tional program in terms of meeting the established needs and interests of our 
pupils? What are the shortcomings of our present program? From what sources 
can we seek help? What next steps shall we take? Who of us will do what, and 
with whom, in this next step? (3) How are we serving our pupils through the 
extra-curricular activities? What changes are needed and how can we achieve them? 
(4) What guidance services are we giving our pupils? Should these services be 
increased? If so, how? (5) What bridges of communication do we have: between 
our school and community, between our teachers and parents? How can they be 
strengthened? 

Any one or any combination of such questions as the foregoing can be satis- 
factorily faced by a faculty of teachers working together as a team, but not one 
of the questions can be effectively faced by teachers working in isolation from each 
other. Of course, each teacher must honestly face each question as it applies to 
himself and his work; but, in addition, he must have the professional maturity 
which will enable him to work with his associates in coping with the questions 
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which concern the entire school and community. 

Has sound attitudes and values. The teacher who attains maturity in his profes- 
sion must have breadth and depth of knowledge, must have highly developed 
teaching and human-relationship skills; but, most of all, he must have the profes- 
sional attitudes which will cause him to make the very best use of what he knows 
and of what he can do. A most significant truth is that what one “believes” 
determines to a very large extent what one ‘‘does” about what one “knows.” The 
attitudes and beliefs of the teacher, therefore, are tremendously important as factors 
which condition his professional life. 

As sound bases for mature behavior in the teaching profession, these personal 
values are among those most necessary: (1) love of children and youth and dedica- 
tion to their education for successful living in a democratic society; (2) respect 
for the dignity of every human being and for his rights and opinions; (3) humility 
which places service above self; (4) courtesy in all human relationships; (5) co- 
operativeness with pupils, colleagues, and parents in carrying on the school pro- 
gram; (6) generosity with time, ideas, and skills necessary to achieve the educa- 
tional goals of the school and community; (7) loyalty to pupils, to associates, and 
to the profession, reserving the right to criticize constructively-and to work for the 
overcoming of weaknesses but avoiding maliciousness; (8) vigilance with regard 
to all enemies of the welfare of children, with regard to all dangers to democracy, 
and with regard to all sinister forces and movements which would undermine and 
destroy the public schools of America; (9) morality and integrity of the highest 
order in every aspect of living; and (10) faith in one’s self, faith in the worth and 
potential of pupils and associates, and faith in one’s concept of God. 

These statements are not listed in order of importance, and they are not all in- 
clusive; but surely they describe attitudes and values of living which are founda- 
tions for professional maturity. Holding these values and having the characteristics 
of maturity earlier referred to, the teacher will have left behind him all vestiges 
of infantilism and adolescence and will have attained full adulthood. The objective 
is lofty; its realization is the essence of professional success and satisfaction. 





The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics will hold its summer 
meeting on the campus of the University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, 
August 23-25, 1954. The Puget Sound Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
is arranging hospitality for guests beginning Sunday, August 22. Program 
chairman for this meeting is Professor Glenn Ayre, Western Illinois State 
College. Cochairmen for local arrangements are two Pi Lambda Thetans of the 
Washington Alumnz Chapter, Elizabeth Roudebush and Sylvia Vopni. 

















Make Friends with the Sky 


DOROTHY KAUCHER* 


NCE the word Kansas was anathema to me, although I had never seen it. 
California I visualized as full of wide-eyed citizens, most of them nude, daily 
expecting an earthquake. The South was soggy with hot biscuits. New England 
was about as cordial as the Rock of Gibraltar. Only the hills of my native Missouri 
were the center of a complacent universe, and I regretted that the Pilgrim Fathers 
had not come there directly, instead of going to Plymouth Rock. 

Then I began to travel, to fly. 

Why do I like airplanes? 

For the same reason that one admires anything thoroughbred. In the air, I find 
something clean, decent, sporting. It is no place for flabby mockery, for human 
strutting. It makes ridiculous the arrogance of mortals, and it makes bright the 
neighborliness of the universe. Moving among stars, high sunlight, or global 
storms, the airman travels a country that knows no boundaries. Up there are space, 
shining metal, and humble nibbles off the solar system. No idle chatter of tongues 
sticky with pretenses; no mildewed sophistication with pale smirks, advertising its 
earth-clogged provincialism; no noise of the human ego frying in the grease of its 
pride. Up there is a spirit so much larger than oneself that the human pattern of 
existence becomes a faint thread in a mightier tapestry. 

Cardinal Newman, in his Apologia pro Vita Sua (‘Apology for My Life’), 
speaks of those “high, large minds with a true sensibility of what is great and 
beautiful.” The desire to become that sort of person is born when one travels with 
metal wings in sky lanes and looks down into unplumbed darkness of purple ravines 
of clouds. 

“What folly to spend one’s life like a dropped leaf snared under the dust of 
streets.:” 

I have a belief in that space which lies beyond planet earth, because, in the midst 
of the seen and the temporal, there is abiding reality of the unseen and the 
eternal. Flying makes one know it. A scientific thing of metal brings the world of 
spirit closer. Little troubles of earth go scuttling off into their dingy holes. Hum- 
ming gnats of discontent are stilled. 

Feeling like a combination of Valley Forge, the Gold Rush, and Custer’s Last 
Stand on an August day in 1930, I boarded a one-motored, dark-blue plane called 
a “Pilgrim” to fly from St. Louis to Chicago. Two rows of gum-chewing earthlings, 


& DOROTHY KAUCHER, San Jose Alumnz Chapter, is professor of English at San 
Jose State College. 
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with cotton bulging from ears, joined the United States mail of the sky. We 
looked with childlike trust at the copilot as if to say, “You wouldn't fool us, 
would you? This thing does get off the earth?” 

In a swirl of .dust, with sea lion roar, we soared toward the sun. Lightning 
flashed from sharp, dark shores of that cloud country. “Pilgrim” rose and sat, rase 
and sat. Through the storm, the one motor struggled on, until finally the United 
States mail reached Chicago; and, a matter of lesser importance, so did we. 

Often, on those flights of the early 1930's, I dreamed of the day when we 
would fly over weather, in smooth space. I once referred to such a sub-stratosphere 
flight, with celestial strap-hangers being shot, goggle-eyed through air, while 
some air barker shouted, ‘‘On your right, ladies and gentlemen, the world, and on 
your left, the Milky Way!” 

Pioneering days in aviation, however, were a matter of months, not years, and 
there are no whitened bones of oxen to mark where those of that sturdy day 
have traveled. 

During this period, from 1930 to 1940, I sat, thoroughly ventilated and jubilant, 
watching the separate states below—earth, rivers, forests, people—blending into 
the United States. From the white picket fences of New England to where the 
Pacific rolls up at the Golden Gate, it was easy to imagine stirring life dramas 
that old timers had staged for us Americans on those spots below. It was inspiring 
to weave vivid pageantry of American democracy, with Ole Man River, the 
Rockies, the Appalachians, and the Great Lakes highlighted in the pattern. A kind 
of historical television illuminated the centuries. And always, in spinning motors, 
I heard the insistent refrain, ‘‘It’s your country! It’s your country! It’s your country!” 

I looked far down into blue-blackness of dawn in the Continental Divide; in 
dizzy colors of a double rainbow in rain-cooled air of the desert; upon black, rich, 
rolling prairies; upon clean, snowy humps of the Appalachians. What had once 
been a watercolor map in geography came to life. That life was my country. 

In August, 1937, flying in the twenty-five ton “Hawaii Clipper,” I saw the west 
coast of our country fade until it was a thin, blue line of the western hemisphere. 
On distant coral atolls of Midway and Wake Island, I saw flying clippers, like 
homing pigeons, reach tiny dots of American airbases on that wide and lonely 
ocean. 

In August, 1938, in the “Brazilian Clipper,”’ I saw a portion of the south coast 
of the United States fade as giant steppingstones of the Florida Keys vanished in 
rainbow mist; and South America pulled up a soft blanket of puffy white clouds 
over rolling lands of green and over great rivers that curved—tred and black and 
yellow—into the blue Atlantic. 

In July, 1939, from the pioneering “Yankee Clipper,” I saw the east coast of 
the United States disappear in clammy fog with one misty star left for company, 
as that forty-two ton, two-storied house in space skimmed a sky road to Europe. 
It was just a metal tube, with earth beings alone between two hemispheres; the 
American flag painted on the prow; wings clean, clear cut, gleaming in the dim 
starlight. We ate a four-course dinner on snowy-white cloths in that warm, 
brightly-lighted metal tube as we roared toward Europe, until finally the brains 
and disciplined action of eleven flight men brought us, in twenty-four hours, via 
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the green Azores, to old Lisbon town. There, on black, glassy water of the Tagus 
River at nightfall, the “big bird’ came to rest. Along the ooze of the Atlantic, 
went back messages: “JOURNEY’S END. YANKEE CLIPPER.” Labels of earth 
were gone. We had become just folks of one of the planets. At last, the vast 
ocean was merely an inter-hemispheric bathtub. An off-schedule Lisbon rooster 
crowed his approval after sundown in the hills. 

On the return flight, in August, 1939, by way of the great, shaggy humps of 
Newfoundland, at a welcome landfall in the wilderness, I saw a bowl of yellow 
apples. And I saw, as if it were that very night, a little ship rolling in black waves 
beneath the keel of the “Atlantic Clipper’? with ‘‘Mayflower’’ across her bow. 
Banners of the northern lights and flames shot up from the rounded black edge of 
ocean and mocked the mechanical power of the flying clipper. But motors and 
manpower won. 

Then, in June, 1940, in a passenger test flight of the “Stratoliner” from west 
coast to east, six miles out from earth, at four miles a minute, I saw the sun set at 
our feet, while for people on earth it was still high in the sky. 

At last I knew, ‘This earth’s a ball in space all right.” 

Clean winds of a new age were blowing through the attics of my mind. And 
in the motors now I heard a new refrain. 

“It’s your world. It’s your world! It’s your world!” 

Then it was, I decided that it is well for human beings to maké friends with 
the sky, to think of skyscrapers as nothing but toothpicks in civilization. 

Surely, the air is our American frontier today. Surely, in spite of weaklings who 
yelp that America and her democracy are ready for the final blackout, there are 
still among us many who remember the unpretentious, capable, merry-eyed Ameri- 
can airmen who submitted to routine and hard discipline in the sky in those 
pioneering years and laid the firm beginnings of greater days to come. 

It is simple, in imagination, to turn the leaves of a book of the future, and here 
on this page to read: 

Those Americans! Their heritage of pioneering, begun in the 1600's, continued on with honor 


into the 1950’s. There was much that was right with them, and, though they might not have known 
it, they were on the threshold of a bright and lusty new era in the history of mankind. 


This material is taken from the book, Wings Over Wake, with the permission of 
the publisher, John Howell. 








My Navy Cruise 


HELEN DIMMICK* 


per to September 22, 1952, I had not known this phase of the plan of the 
United States Navy for public information. I had known the navy by USO 
work, problems of WAVE recruitment, college deferments or enlistments, or 
through personal friends and their accounts of navy life. Obviously, my navy 
knowledge was extremely “‘spotty’’ and definitely superficial. But the navy has 
corrected all that. I have now joined the group of enthusiastic navy boosters, and 
I have the greatest respect and admiration for the work the United States Navy 
and the United States Marine Corps are doing—particularly in the Pacific area! 
That statement does not exclude the United States Army and Air Force, but this 
is a navy story. 

On the afternoon of September 22, during the grand rush of our fall college 
registration, I was called to the telephone. The call was from a WAVE officer in 
San Francisco whom I had met previously. After a few words of idle greeting, she 
said, “I have an invitation for you. The navy is inviting you to go as its guest 
to Pearl Harbor.” 

I almost dropped the phone! When I gasped and caught my breath, she laughed 
and said, “You sound surprised, but I am sure you'll enjoy the cruise. Will 
you go?” 

I assured her that it was not a question’ of “‘wel] I, but can I go,” as, like mem- 
bers of the armed forces, I also had to “go through channels’; and I would let 
her know in a few hours. The result was that, eight days later, I was in the giant 
navy plane, “Mars Hawaii,” headed for a two-weeks visit with our United States 
Navy and Marine Corps. There were fifteen women—five from the Eleventh Naval 
District, five from the Twelfth, and five from the Thirteenth. All were excited! 

We fifteen guests had the top deck; navy personnel had the lower deck; and 
there was also the flight deck. There was considerable cargo aboard, so there was 
not the maximum number of 125 passengers, but probably about 70 or 80. We 
visited the decks, the storerooms, the cockpit; and studied weather reports and in- 
strument boards. By that time, we were at an altitude of 8,000 feet and cruising 
at about 150 m.p.h., having run into strong head winds. We were above the 
clouds, and the moon was bright and clear. It was a beautiful sight! 

With our chairs tipped back, pillows back of our necks, and footstools fastened 
in by the bustling orderly, some of us got some sleep, in spite of the coffee served 
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by the flight nurse, Lieutenant Dimick, at frequent intervals. I do not pretend to 
have slept straight through; the roar of the plane prevented that. But I did sleep 
and was very comfortable. The portholes were small and high, so seeing out was 
not easy even in daylight, but I did open one eye to the most glorious golden 
sunrise! An hour or so later, we were all astir and were served a delicious break- 
fast. Coming in over Diamond Head, which was partially veiled in a thin gray 
cloud, and looking down on that indescribable green of the hills and canyons of 
Oahu was a wonderful sight! Descending below all the clouds, we came gently 
to rest on the water. My first airplane flight was over, and I was an enthusiastic 
convert to air travel! 

We made our exit into brilliant sunshine, into a land of beauty. Sailors were 
all in white, and WAVES in summer uniforms gleefully hung beautiful leis around 
our necks and greeted us with kisses in true Hawaiian fashion. Then, the navy 
lined us up for pictures. Our Pearl Harbor officer, Lieutenant David Tyson from 
Admiral Radford’s staff, took us to the bachelor officers’ quarters at Makalapa, 
some four miles away. En route, he broke the news to us that a similar cruise of 
men had arrived on the battleship ‘‘Missouri’” the night before and would fly 
home on the ‘‘Mars.”’ As the times had coincided, they had decided to combine 
the groups, and they hoped we would not mind the coeducational effort. We did 
not mind. He also said the “Haven” on which we were to go home had changed 
her sailing date in Korea, and, while they were sorry, the change would cut two 
days from our time in Hawaii. We were sorry, too, but as the alternative would 
have meant keeping 324 wounded boys waiting, while we enjoyed ourselves, this 
was the only right decision, and we all approved it. 

Admiral Radford, who would have entertained us at tea, had to leave for the 
far Pacific, but three rear admirals were entertaining in his place. Each was to 
take five men and five ladies for luncheon in his home and would we please be 
ready to start in forty minutes. Having slept in our clothes, we had only forty 
minutes to unpack, shake out wrinkles in clothes, and dress for a rear admiral’s 
luncheon! We made it—hot, but triumphant. 

And then followed six amazing days! They were no rest-cure as we had to be 
up, dressed, breakfasted, and ready to start at 8:00 a.m. When we returned at 4:30 
or 5:00 P.M., we had to go forth within the hour if we wished to see any of the 
hotels or Waikiki. And, of course, we did. So, a quick change, a navy bus trip ten 
miles to town for dinner and the tourist “spots’’; or dinner at the BOQ and a 
later bus followed a busy day. A busy schedule of activities until midnight, or after, 
followed by another day, made up our routine. These were exciting, thrilling, and 
never-to-be-forgotten opportunities, but sometimes it was physically rather strenu- 
ous. And always it was hot, as Honolulu was having a spell of ‘Kona weather.” 

I cannot begin to give all the details, but we were briefed in two- or three-hour 
sessions on the work of the navy, the situation in the Pacific, the strategy there, 
and the plans for the future. This was “classified” information, but we obtained a 
far clearer picture than months of reading would have given us. And our talks 
were by top-ranking officers who impressed us with their insight, their sincerity, 
their appreciation of responsibilities, and an evident desire to have us understand. 

We were taken on tours, shown installations, given demonstrations, and enter- 
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tained royally. We were escorted through Schofield Barracks by a special escort 
who explained each point. We went through Kolekole Pass, the pass through which 
one group of Japanese planes flew on December 7, 1941, on the way to Pearl Har- 
bor, now sometimes called ‘Betrayed Pass.” A large white cross has been erected 
there, which can be seen from most points in Honolulu. It is very impressive. 

From there, we went through the Ammunition Depot at Lualualei. We were 
told that much ammunition comes from Nevada and points east. During the heavy 
storms in California last winter, Donner Pass was closed by snow; the ammunition 
could not get through. War does not wait, and the boys in Korea had to be sup- 
plied. So the storage depot at Lualualei was drawn upon to keep the much-needed 
ammunition going. As soon as the road over Donner was again open, this storage 
plant was refilled. A storm in California has a reaction in Hawaii and in Korea. 
Truly, we are living in ‘‘one world.” 

From there, we went to the enormous Naval Radio Station and then to the Naval 
Air Station at Barber’s Point. We were taken through the Special Devices Section 
where young navy men are trained in radar and sonar devices. We watched the 
radar instruments; then climbed into a ‘‘simulated cockpit’ to see them in opera- 
tion. I fear I am not gifted in electronics. It seemed a maze of equipment and 
indicators that quite confused me. The special sonar devices were thrilling! We 
listened by means of earphones to the sounds by which they can detect the presence 
of submarines within their range. Then, we climbed. into a Link trainer and tried to 
guide and maneuver the thing by the ‘‘stick.”” 

Again, we got into an airplane, this time for a trip around the island of Oahu. 
After much more picture-taking, we finally got in the air, flew over Ford Island, 
and then turned back and landed just where we had started. The door opened, 
and we were invited to get out. I was so new to air travel that I had not known 
anything was wrong. Our special escort officer for Barber’s Point explained, ‘‘We’re 
so sorry, but we lost an engine and didn’t want to take any chances.” 

I suppose I showed my surprise, for he turned to me and said, ‘I mean we lost 
the wse of an engine. It was leaking oil! It didn’t drop out.” 

I certainly must learn the language of the airmen! That was my second air trip— 
as short as the first one was long. 

Then we “did” Pearl Harbor by boat. That morning, we had been shown a 
movie of the attack of December 7, 1941. While parts were faked to make for 
continuity, the rest was authentic from actual pictures taken at that time. It was a 
gripping scene of horror, shock, and heroism. In the dark, I sat clenching my hands 
and wondering how I could go out and face the crowd and the joking after realiz- 
ing what the portent of these scenes meant. I need not have worried. The lights 
came on; thirty people filed out in complete silence and climbed into the bus with- 
out a word. The driver got in, someone heaved a deep sigh, and the tension was 
broken. 

Following that picture, the boat trip around Pearl Harbor meant something more 
to us. When we docked at the wreck of the “Arizona,” climbed onto the plat- 
form, and read the inscription on the plaque that marks the memorial shrine, it 
was an emotional experience that was very sobering. The “Arizona” was hit by 
seven bombs on that fateful morning. One went down the stack. One hit her 
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ammunition bunker and set it off. She sank straight down, carrying with her the 
1,102 men whose bodies are still entombed there. As soon as it was possible, divers 
were sent down to take out the bodies, but the jagged edges of steel cut the lines. 
A “top-brass” conference judged it too dangerous to get the bodies out, so the 
main part above the surface of the water was made a national shrine, a memorial 
plaque was put up, a wreath of “everlasting” hung above it, and flower leis kept 
fresh, attached to the flag pole where the American flag flies proudly but sadly 
from 8:00 A.M. to evening. The setting is perfect—the beautiful blue of the water, 
the torn and rusted steel, and the magnificent mountains with soft, fleecy, white 
clouds surrounding the scene. The “Utah,” too, is lying on her side on the other 
side of Ford Island—mute testimony of the horrible destruction. 

On another day, we visited a snorkel-type submarine, the U.S.S. ‘‘Greenfish.” 
That was an experience, too! You should have seen me climbing down six decks, 
via a ladder, and all down through a round hole not more than three feet in 
diameter! Seventy-two men and eight officers live in that tiny space, submerged, 
for weeks. 

Shortly after noon, a few days later, we bade a fond farewell to the “Missouri” 
guests and went to the U.S.S. ‘Haven,’ the hospital ship on which we were to 
return. I had not been sure how pleasant that might be, but it was just as thrilling 
as the rest of the trip! We had the freedom of the ship and often visited the 
wounded boys in the wards: .The stories we heard were amazing; and morale 
among most of the boys was an inspiration. With all that was grim and tragic, 
there was a real uplift and spiritual lesson from the fine morale and the stories of 
real heroism. 

I have not written of the social side of this cruise and have not dwelt upon the 
group with whom I traveled. (I understand that we were the first group of 
women, except for a few nurses, to be offered such a tour.) Nor have I written of 
all the odd experiences, the humorous adventures, and the “fun” that can occur 
on such a trip. 

I was greatly impressed with the caliber of the men and women who guard 
our affairs in the Pacific. They do not take their responsibilities lightly. They seem 
to realize the seriousness of their work, and yet they show a confidence and an 
alertness that are most reassuring. 

Now, I eagerly scan the papers for all Pacific news—of Japan, Korea, and 
Hawaii. It means more to me, and I feel that the navy is wise in sharing its work 
with citizens. 








New Friends—New Horizons 


GRACE GRAHAM * 


yar MATSUOKA dresses in the skirts, sweaters, and “‘flats’’ of the American 
coed. She speaks English and American slang with a slight Japanese inflection; 
with her American classmates, she laughs at well-worn professorial jokes and groans 
when quizzes are announced. But Yaeko is found in the university’s corner drug 
store less frequently than her fellow students, and she is cloistered in its silent library 
more often. Shuckla Ram clings to her Indian sari, and Wan Yun Lee of Shanghai 
wears a tight-fitting Chinese print dress with a high collar band. Their excellent 
English is characterized by a marked British accent. Like Yaeko, Sameera Subhy 
of Egypt conforms to the attire of American college girls. Although often be- 
wildered and confused, Yaeko, Shuckla, Wan Yun, Sameera, and the other ten 
thousand young, and not-so-young, women from exotic lands appear composed 
and serene, presumably content in their strange surroundings. But what adjustments 
have they made, and what crises are they facing? 

Lack of facility with the English language is often at the root of social and aca- 
demic difficulties of foreign students. In almost every conversation, persons from 
non-English-speaking countries mention language barriers. A pretty little Japanese 
girl remarked, “It is hard to make friends when your English is poor. You can’t 
blame Americans for not wanting to know you if they can’t understand you.” 

An Iranian said plaintively, “It takes such a long time to learn such simple 
things.” 

Three months after her arrival, a charming, middle-aged Indonesian exclaimed 
happily, “A few days ago, I suddenly realized that I was ¢hinking in English.” Even 
old-timers, who understand English, sometimes speak unintelligibly and fail to 
comprehend repartee. 

Students from countries where school lessons are taught in English but native 
languages are spoken in the homes have trouble with idiomatic expressions, slang, 
and jokes. A Filipina, who earned a doctoral degree at an American university, 
laughed at her Filipina friends who had asked, “What is this jalopy that Mary 
bought?” Later, she herself spoke of a niece who had “chips on her shoulders.” 
In their academic work, she maintained that “the chief problem of Filipinos—al- 
though they probably would not admit it—is their slow reading rate.” 

These verbal difficulties and ignorance of the complexities of the American edu- 
cational system create tensions and anxieties and force foreign students to study 


& GRACE GRAHAM is assistant professor of education, Chico State College, California. 
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long hours. In their spare time, however, most foreign women are eager to take 
part in social activities that are popular in the United States. Many students from 
other nations quote the adage, “When in Rome, do as the Romans do,” which 
seems to express the foreign students’ desire to adapt to local customs. 

Since dating is an important aspect of American college life, the majority of the 
younger women from abroad make social engagements with young men. They are 
more fortunate than foreign men in their opportunities for dates because they are 
fewer in number and are likely to be invited by both foreign and native-born males. 
Women from some of the European countries find dating here especially pleasant 
because American men pay the checks, while in their own countries Dutch treats 
are the rule. On the other hand, the whole system of dating, American-style, is 
new and somewhat terrifying to the Asiatic woman. A Moslem woman’s remarks 


are given as follows. 


Once I told a girl friend some things about Americans which she said helped her a great deal 
when she came to the United States. I told her such things as that Americans are very casual. When I 
first came, American girls told me the most intimate things about their boy friends. At home, we 
would never tell such things—or if we did, only to our closest friends. Then a day or so later when I 
met one of the girls who had just told me these ‘timate secrets, she would just say “hi” and walk on 
as if she hardly knew me! 

At home we don’t date. . . . My father’s parting words when he put me on the plane were, “Be- 
ware of those American men.’’ When I first arrived at the university, I had to hitchhike a ride to the 
temporary campus. A boy in a mail truck picked me up. He started talking about how did I like it 
here. Then he said, “My name’s Bob. What's yours?” I thought, ““What’s it to you?” but I told him. 
When he put me out on the temporary campus, he said, “Well, I'll be seeing you.’ I worried about 
that for days. Suppose he turned up in the dormitory! What had I done! 

Women improve their status by coming to the United States. Men from other countries may accept 
this freedom of women intellectually, but they don’t emotionally. Once when I was dancing, I saw 
two of my countrymen leering at me. A Filipina who had promised her parents not to date had to 
go on a field trip with me once. She cried because there were men who went along, too. It was lots 
of fun living in New York's International House because the men make a lot over you. A Lebanese I 
dated said Americans live like animals. He was talking about necking. It’s true many American men 
think of necking just like eating candy. I would rather know somebody a little conversationally first. 
I was friendly with a Chinese girl, who was never friendly with Americans. I double-dated with her 
and some Chinese boys. They don’t know how to act on a date; they’re nervous—too eager to please; 
and they don’t have much small talk. One of them dated me several times. He was a very idealistic 
boy—he’s engaged to a Chinese girl now. 

Foreign students also tend to stick together because of similarity of background, I suppose. Our 
culture, tor example, is like the Chinese in many respects. In the family system, especially, we are 
more like the Chinese than like Americans. My friend at home is marrying a Syrian engineer for love, 
but both of the families have fought it. The boy's father has cut him off financially, and her father has 
told him to expect no help from him. Both families had arranged other marriages for them. 


At the writer’s home, this Near Eastern woman prepared a meal to which two 
men of her own race and religion and an American man were invited. Her attitude 
toward the American and toward the foreigners was quite different. Later she was 
asked, ‘“Why did you act so differently toward X and Y?” 

“It’s a fear reaction,” she replied. “I don’t feel that way about American men. 
We are always afraid our men will think we are bad women. A man of my country 
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thinks a woman is a prostitute if she kisses a man. These men never accept the idea 
of equality of women—not really.” 

The status of women in the United States, then, not only requires an adjustment 
for foreign women if they seek to enjoy the society of American men, but also 
places them in the precarious position of being criticized by their countrymen. 
The defamation of their characters by compatriots is a very real danger, because 
the reputation of a woman’s whole family is involved. 

What about the older women students who have neither the desire nor oppor- 
tunity for dates? They may enjoy interesting social experiences as guests of women’s 
clubs. In these activities, too, they are sometimes shocked by American customs. A 
Burmese told about a club woman who took her to meet the American’s mother, 
an old lady who lived alone. ‘“That would never happen in my country,” she re- 
marked with polite disapproval. ““We take care of our parents in our homes.” 

These older scholars, who are often research workers or teachers in their home- 
lands, may face situations which require drastic personality changes if they are to 
meet social demands in this country. They may be asked to speak at club meetings. 
Far Eastern women are not experienced at public speaking, and they are stricken 
speechless when men are present in the audience. They may also be unaccustomed 
to social gatherings which include both sexes. They tend to be shy and nonaggres- 
sive socially, for their cultures do not reward women who are extroverts. The Euro- 
pean refugee seeking an American mate or a “place inthe sun’ careerwise may be 
too aggressive, however, and antagonize American well-wishers. 

Individuals who are completely at ease in their own countries are often uncom- 
fortable in foreign lands. Hence, some intelligent, attractive older women and 
the very reserved younger students find their experiences in this country frustrat- 
ing. A talented writer from the East, miserable over the separation from her two 
grown daughters and lacking social outlets in the community, gave up a UNESCO 
scholarship to return home. Homesick women withdraw into tiny dormitory rooms 
and associate with few persons other than foreign students. Although students from 
abroad admit that they would fare better socially in what they call the ‘country 
colleges,” they continue to crowd into prestige institutions, which are usually lo- 
cated in metropolitan areas. 

The happiest foreign women are those who find American families who “adopt” 
them. “The chief benefits from my study in the United States,’ a Colombian 
alumna of an American college wrote, “were the friendships I made. Not many I 
am afraid, but some of the best in my life.” 

It is significant that foreign alumni correspondents who specifically mention in- 
tercultural understanding as a personal gain derived from study in the United 
States also state that they made friends among American families. 

Unfortunately, about one-fourth of all foreign students have very limited con- 
tacts with Americans. Only a few of the seven to eight thousand foreigners who 
are socially isolated seem to be belligerent about the social situation, but whether 
these lonely men and women will return home as friends of the United States is 
questionable. Probably a larger percentage of women foreign students are accepted 
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socially because club women can cultivate their acquaintance with impunity, and 
college women have closer dormitory ties than do college men. A Chinese student 
suggested that women of his country mingle more freely because “Chinese girls 
are more liberal in their thinking. They're nosy like all girls, so they have more 
opportunity to know American society.” 

Crossing cultural barriers is not easy. Too often American women invite foreign 
students into their homes only once, under the false assumptions that they can 
glean all they want to know about a student’s country in a few hours and that they 
have impressed the guest with the friendly hospitality of Americans. American 
women who sincerely want to enjoy the friendship of a foreign woman must have 
the kindness and patience to wait for her companionship to grow and must take 
time to learn about her background. Simple family meals and entertainment are 
better than ostentatious displays if the visitor is to feel welcome and comfortable. 
The rewards of more permanent relationships are well worth the effort in expanded 
mental horizons and in the heartfelt gratitude of the strangers. 

Throughout the United States, members of many women’s service clubs are 
making splendid contributions to university and college foreign-student programs. 
Last year, for example, four groups of AAUW members and their husbands in 
Menlo Park, California, entertained three or four students from other nations every 
month at informal potluck suppers. Last summer, club women in Menlo Park and 
Palo Alto found over fifty homes in which foreign students lived for a week or 
so until Stanford’s dormitories opened. Promoters of the project claim that the 
associations provided rich experiences for the hosts and gave the students an ap- 
preciation of the simplicity and sincerity which is characteristic of American family 
life. Some of the friendships may grow into lasting ties. But Yaeko, Shuckla, Wan 
Lun, Sameera, and thousands of others still need contacts with warm American 
homes where they feel free to drop in for a chat or to play with the children. 








An Open Letter to Graduating 
Seniors 


HELEN - STECZSRIEDE™ 


DEAR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE: 
ONGRATULATIONS, on your graduation from high school! You are now ready 
to enter a new field of endeavor. 

If you desire a career that has security, offers an opportunity for self-development, 
and helps develop good citizens, then choose the teaching profession. 

As a baby-sitter, camp counselor, and playground supervisor, I have discovered 
what interesting individuals the young are and what a challenge and refreshment 
working with them can be. Yes, the spontaneity, the trust, the intelligence, and 
affection of young people are indeed both challenging and refreshing. 

Moreover, the courses which prepare you for the teaching profession and the 
experience itself are most beneficial if you should marry and have children. 

Your potential influence for good is tremendous. 

Adventure? Oh, yes, for there is never a dull moment. You find that each new 
pupil is a bundle of possibilities, gifts, and surprises demanding of you something 
new in return. You learn constantly more about children, people, and yourself. 

Today, in the teaching profession, it is possible to find adventure in another way. 
For example, the Fulbright Act provides for an exchange of teachers with many 
foreign countries. Large American international corporations and the United States 
Army also hire American teachers to instruct the children of their personnel. 

The profession offers security. The public is constantly recognizing the im- 
portance and value of good teachers and is doing something about it by raising 
salaries (especially for the beginning teacher), by working out adequate pension 
plans, and by giving tenure to the conscientious, good teacher. 

In closing, I say with Joseph Addison, “I consider the human soul without edu- 
cation like marble in a quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties till the 
skill of the polisher fetches out the color, makes the surface shine, and discovers 
every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through the body of. it.” 

With every good wish to you for a bright, happy, and adventuresome future in 
the teaching field, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN M. STELZRIEDE 


% HELEN M. STELZRIEDE, Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz Chapter, is chairman, de- 
partment of social studies, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica. California. 
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Ella Victoria Dobbs Award-Winning 
Studies, 1953 


|. KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


LILLIAN M. LOGAN* 


bia STRUGGLE to develop a kindergarten indigenous to Mexico, adapted to the 
needs of the environment, is revealed for the first time in this study. The nature 
of the development of the Mexican kindergarten is seen in the interplay of historic 
forces, foreign and indigenous, which have brought about the present configuration. 

Among the personalities contributing to the development of the kindergarten . 
were Lenor Orellano Lopez, Estefania Castafieda, Rosaura Zapata, and Bertha Von 
Gliimer. The dominant person to emerge as leader in the kindergarten movement 
was Sefiorita Zapata. 

From the establishment of one of the first two kindergartens in Mexico City in 
1904 to her present position as chief of pre-school education in the republic of 
Mexico, Sefiorita Zapata has literally devoted her life to the Mexican kindergarten. 
It was she who early recognized the need for new educational theories and prac- 
tices which would give life and vitality to the program and who formulated a plan 
to transform the stereotyped Froebelian kindergarten into a vitalized, socialized, and 
nationalized jardin de nifos. In a move to unify the program, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in 1928 created the office of general supervisor of the kindergartens and ap- 
pointed Sefiorita Zapata to the position. The experimentation with educational 
theories and practices in her private kindergarten, during a five-year leave of absence 
from 1921 to 1926, formed the basis of the plan for reform. In 1928, the kinder- 
garten was extended to rural areas. A group of teachers, under the leadership of 
Sefiorita Zapata, went into rural areas, to the mountains, and to the interior of the 
republic to arouse interest in, and to establish, kindergartens. Simultaneously, initial 
steps were taken to meet the needs of mothers and children of pre-kindergarten age. 

The writer's observations of kindergartens in Mexico in 1949 and 1951 revealed 
an emphasis on real-life activities organized around experiences in the home and 
the community, extensive use of the out-door environment, marked emphasis on 
creative native arts, adult participation, a three-year program, and the “missionary 
zeal” of the teachers. The dual role of the kindergarten as an educational and 


© LILLIAN M. LOGAN, Omicron Chapter, is associate professor of elementary edu- 
cation, Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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socializing agency in the community was evident. 

The highly-centralized national system of education in Mexico, in which the 
kindergarten is the first step, seeks to combine activity methods with political in- 
doctrination—making use of the environment as the starting point from which 
experiences radiate until national, and ultimately international, culture is absorbed. 
The school is the agency which mediates with the political administration and se- 
lects those experiences for the curriculum which the nation, through the mouthpiece 
of the Ministry of Education, deems essential to its preservation and progress. 

This study makes it evident that the development of the Mexican kindergarten, 
the jardin de ninos, has involved the successive adoption of, and gradual departure 
from, such methods as those of Froebel, Montessori, Decroly, and the complejo. 
Although features of the above methods remain, they have been ‘‘adapted” rather 
than “adopted.” 

The kindergarten today formulates its philosophy, evolves its techniques, con- 
structs its curriculum, and makes its materials. Through half a century, Sefiorita 
Rosaura Zapata has guided the kindergarten and has contributed richly to its de- 
velopment from an institution imported from foreign lands to an indigenous 
institution. This has necessitated continuous evaluation and modification of philos- 
ophy, procedures, and techniques; a more realistic approach to the child’s growth, 
abilities, and interest; and an increased appreciation of the native Mexican environ- 
ment and of the national and international culture. 


2. RECIPIENTS OF THE GULICK AWARD 


JANICE WILLIAMS CARKIN* 


T HAS been said that the history of physical education is, in large part, the story 
of the outstanding leaders who have contributed to its advancement. The women 

in this study were such leaders, and an account of their professional lives constitutes 
an important chapter in the history of the profession. The continual interplay of 
ideas among men and women, of their institutions, and of the world in which they 
live is fundamental to the progress of human endeavor in every. aspect of life. Five 
women—who shared in the events and ideas of American life, interpreted them 
in relation to their professional task, and acted for the benefit of their profession 
and society—played significant roles in the progress of physical education during 
the past half century. Theirs was a unique opportunity to give service to, and 
through, a new profession at a time which called for the quality of leadership which 
they could give. Their separate life stories portray how well they employed this 
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opportunity for the benefit of all women, the profession which they served, and 
the life of which they were a part. 

The development of the profession of physical education, and specifically of the 
women’s field, is to a large extent the record of such women as Jessie Bancroft, Ethel 
Perrin, Blanche Trilling, Mabel Lee, and Elizabeth Burchenal. The contributions of 
each of these women have merited the Luther H. Gulick Award, the highest honor 
in the profession. The conditions and times were right for each of them to make her 
separate and collective contributions to the advancement of the profession. Their 
work extends from the early era of physical culture and physical training to the 
present-day physical education, and spans the period when professional training de- 
veloped from pedagogy to education. Implicit in their many professional services 
is an enlarging philosophy of physical education, which was bred of the democracy 
surrounding it. Having been trained in strict formalism and having participated 
in the transition of the profession into the informal program, they had learned 
that physical education must embrace values far broader than those claimed for a 
“system” of gymnastics. They helped to produce the changes in professional con- 
cept and practice because of their sensitivity to the growing needs in American life. 
They were pioneers in the field of women’s physical education and helped to lay 
the foundation for the women’s program of today. 

The lives and works of these women clearly portray the enlarging role of 
women in the profession and in American life. In the diversity of their undertak- 
ings is revealed their understanding of their new role in society and their construc- 
tive use of the new opportunities which were constantly being opened to them. As 
women, they were able to initiate independently, to make contributions, and to win 
respect and recognition for service; yet, they performed these functions not solely as 
women. They were also, as women, able to share the same field with men, not only 
as equal competitors, but often in complementary service which men could not 
perform. Each woman, in her own time.and situation, made a significant contribu- 
tion, because she possessed the qualities of intellect and temperament necessary to 
take advantage of the opportunities for creative service which she saw in her pro- 
fessional tasks as they related to life about her. 

At various times during the separate careers of these women, they came together 
in the work of their profession. Their wide participation in the professional or- 
ganizations gave unity to their concerted efforts in the cause of physical education. 
Perhaps their most outstanding collective contribution lies in the field of women’s 
physical education and, particularly, in their services to women’s athletics. Their 
biographies reveal their work in the Public Schools Athletic League, the National 
Amateur Athletic "Federation, and the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
Through these channels, they frequently joined hands in the accomplishment of a 
large and important task. Their co-operative thought and action resulted in national 
standards for competitive athletics, which were specifically suited to the needs and 
limitations of girls and women. 

The separate services of these women, when considered together, constitute a 
broad contribution to nearly every aspect of the field of physical education. They 
reflect the variety of interests and talents which these women possessed and the 
specific needs in the profession and in American life which demanded their par- 
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ticular attention. Jessie Bancroft and Ethel Perrin pioneered in the early develop- 
ment of physical education as a profession and gave their greatest services through 
the public schools and in health education. Blanche Trilling pioneered in profes- 
sional training in physical education and recreation at the college level, making 
her contributions through a large state university. Mabel Lee’s work in college pro- 
fessional training and in the area of organization and administration made her a 
pioneer in professional human relationships, as she helped to promote professional 
status for women equal to that of men. And Elizabeth Burchenal—creator of the 
folk dance movement in America—pioneered in the development of folk arts and, 
through this, helped to foster better intergroup relations at home and greater inter- 
national understanding in the world. 

Their contributions were largely possible because of the’democratic ideal which 
sustained them and because of the insight which they had of their opportunities and 
responsibilities in the American democratic way of life. The things which they 
thought, said, and did in the cause of physical education reflected their interpreta- 
tion of physical education’s obligations to education and society, and were, to a 
large extent, determined by the cultural scenes in which they played their profes- 
sional roles. Throughout their professional lives, they have demonstrated the 
enlarging role of women in the United States and have helped to bring dignity and 
respect to a new concept of the American woman. Their broad service endures today 
in professional thought and practice, in their works and writings, and in the lives 
of their students and colleagues. This continuing influence is, perhaps, their most 
distinguished contribution to the profession of physical education. 

This study of the relatively new field of women’s physical education was de- 
signed to supplement the existing histories of physical education in the United 
States. Through a consideration of the lives and works of five women, within the 
changing American scene, the attempt has been made to depict their service to the 
advancement of physical education and to indicate how some of their contributions 
were necessarily and peculiarly those of women. It is hoped that this study has in- 
creased knowledge and understanding of the American woman’s constantly enlarg- 
ing role for an enriched life. Also included is a brief sketch of Dr. Luther H. Gu- 
lick’s life and contributions to the field of physical education, giving significance to 
the Gulick Award named in his honor. 








Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


We have been exceedingly busy in the national office the past few months. In 
addition to the usual responsibilities, there has been the teaching-learning process 
for the Executive Director. Since the nature of the position was also being changed, 
experimentation has been necessary in the merging of various possible parts into a 
clear-cut definition of the position. That has now been accomplished. We are for- 
tunate, indeed, that Carmen Johnson is a very able person who works easily with 
people and has a high degree of responsibility. In addition, the Executive Director 
and I have investigated numerous places in the search for suitable quarters in Wash- 
ington. A one-year lease has been signed for two rooms, which should be very at- 
tractive when we get the necessary equipment and accessories. When you read this, 
the office will have been moved to its new address—Portland Building, Room 307, 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Chapter visiting has continued since I last wrote you. Gladys Coryell visited 
Kappa, Eugene Alumnz, and Portland Alumne Chapters in January; and rep- 
resentatives from the three chapters met with her to plan the summer issue of 
Educational Horizons. Katharine Pease Beardsley visited Alpha, Eta, Central Mis- 
souri Alumnz, and St. Louis Alumnz Chapters in March; Helen Sornson visited 
Xi, Alpha Pi, Detroit Alumnz, and Toledo Alumnz Chapters in March; and I 
visited Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapters in 
February. 

Pi Lambda Theta was invited to the inauguration of Henry Aldous Dixon as 
president of Utah State Agricultural College on March 8. Mrs. Dola Daugherty 
Samis was appointed to represent us. 

As many of you know, Denver Alumnz Chapter was installed by Grace Wilson 
on February 6. Thus, there are now seventy-three chapters: forty-one campus and 
thirty-two alumne. 

When you read this, the chapters will have received the ballots and brochures 
regarding nominees for the national offices to be filled in 1954 (first vice-president, 
vice-president, and treasurer). Please see to it that your chapter fulfills its responsi- 
bility to vote and returns the ballot by the specified date. It also seems important 
to remind you again of the chapter's responsibility to submit names of possible 
nominees to the Nominating Committee. Since such names represent the data from 
which the Nominating Committee produces a slate of officers and since the Nominat- 
ing Committee tries to match the nominees for each office on the bases of kind of 
chapter, geographic area, and age group, it becomes extremely important to have 
as large a number of names as possible. Usually, there are also some losses along the 
way: some names must be dropped because of the individual's unwillingness to 
serve if elected or because she is not currently active and has not been for “‘at least 
two years prior thereto” or because her chapter is currently represented on the Na- 
tional Board. Since each Nominating Committee begins anew, it is necessary and 
important to resubmit any name which a chapter would still like to endorse. 
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It had been my impression that some of the same chapters have been represented 
on the National Board several times in recent years and that many chapters have 
not been represented at all. To check that impression, I listed the officers who have 
served Pi Lambda Theta since 1945; then I listed their chapter membership at the 
time of board service and prior to, or subsequent to, the time of service. I found 
that twenty-two different chapters were represented, but five of the chapters had 
two or three board members during the period. The additional chapters in which 
the officers held membership before or after their term of office numbered twelve, 
six of which were unduplicated. In general, area representation has been good, but 
it would still seem that chapter representation should be more widespread. Please 
respond next fall when the Nominating Committee sends out its request. 

Those of you who were at the 1953 Council will recall that an invitation was 
extended from the four chapters in the Ann Arbor area to hold the Nineteenth 
Biennial Council (1955) in Michigan. More recently, invitations have been re- 
ceived to hold the 1955 Council at the University of Kansas and the University of 
North Dakota. Following the pattern of geographical rotation, the 1955 Council 
would be held in the Middle West. If there are other chapters in that region which 
would like to extend an invitation for the Nineteenth Biennial Council, please 
do so before June, 1954. The place will be decided by the National Board in 
August, but certain information must be obtained from the various proposed places 
prior to that time. 

With kindest regards to you, 

Cordially, 


Bruel thanten, latin 





Educational Books of 1953 


Compiled by the Staff of 
The Educational Department* 


ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Again the Education Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library presents its 
bibliography of educational books, pamphlets, monographs, and yearbooks pub- 
lished during the preceding year. The compilation omits courses of study, super- 
intendents’ reports, and textbooks for elementary and high school pupils; but in- 
cludes works on educational philosophy, psychology, and sociology, educational 
history and biography, surveys, reports of meetings, bibliographies, methods of 
teaching, teacher training and welfare, administration and supervision, and educa- 
tional finance and publicity. Within the limits of these subjects, the compilers have 
attempted to include everything published. If, in spite of their efforts, omissions 
do occur, they are inadvertent, and the user is asked to forgive them.. 

The organization of the bibliography is at once apparent; items are grouped by 
large classes, and an index directs the user to specific topics. Abbreviations, used 
to conserve space, are fairly obvious, with the possible exception of the term Proc., 
which is used to indicate that an item is reproduced by some process other than 
printing. There is a directory of publishers’ addresses at the end of the bibliog- 
raphy. 


INDEX 


(Numbers refer to sections) 


Academic freedom, 1A; 11; 28A Character education, 1C 
Administration, 2; 28A Child psychology, 7 





Adolescent psychology, 7 
Adult education, 29 
Agricultural education, 21A 
Aids in teaching, 12; 13B 
Art, 20 

Auditory aids to instruction, 12 
Bibliographies, 30 
Biographies, 6 

Blind, education of, 24 
Book selection, lists, 30 
Buildings, 4 

Business education, 21B 
Camping, 13A 

Certification of teachers, 11 


Childhood, sociology of, 9 
Citizenship, 19 

Colleges, 28A 

Colleges, history of, 6 
Community school, 1A 
Counseling, 22 
Curriculum, 2; 13A 
Dance, 23 

Deaf, education of, 24 
Delinquent children, 9 
Directories, 30 

Driver education, 23 
Educators, biographies, 6 
Elementary education, 13A; 15 
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Exceptional children, 24 
Extra-curricular activities, 13A 
Family life, education for, 25 
Films, 12 
Finance, 3 
Foreign education, 1B 
Foreign languages, 17C 
Gifted children, 24 
Grading, 13A 
Guidance, 22 
Handicapped, education of, 24 
Health education, 23 
High schools, 16 
History of education, 6 
Home economics, 25 
Industrial education, 21A 
Intercultural education, 14 
International education, 1B 
Junior colleges, 28A 
Kindergarten, 15 
Language arts, 17A 
Legislation, 5 
Libraries, school, 13B 
Materials of teaching, 12; 13B 
Mathematics, 18 
Measurement, 10 
Methods of teaching, 13A 
Music, 20 
Nursery schools, 15 
Organizations, reports, 31 
Personnel service in education, 22 
Philosophy of education, 1A 
Physical education, 23 
Pre-school education, 15 
Principals, 2 
Principles of education, 1A 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Psychology: 

adolescent, 7 

child, 7 

educational, 8 
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Public relations, 1A; 2 
Radio, 12 
Reading, 17B 
Recordings, 12 
Recreation, 23 
Religion in the schools, 1C 
Research in education, 30 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Retarded children, 24 
Retirement, 11 
Safety education, 23 
Salaries: 

of teachers, 11 

of maintenance employees, 2 
School buildings, 4 
School libraries, 13B 
Science, 18 
Secondary education, 16 
Social studies, 19 
Sociology of childhood and youth, 9 
Sociology of education, 1A 
Special classes, 24 
Speech, 17A 
Speech defects, 24 
State school systems, 2 
Statistics, 2 
Student councils, 13A 
Superintendents, 2 
Supervision, 2 
Television, 12 
Tenure of teachers, 11 
Testing, 10 
Training of teachers, 11 
Transportation of pupils, 4 
Trends in education, 1A 
Universities, 28A 
Universities, history, 6 
Visual aids to instruction, 12 
Vocational education, 21A 
Workshops for teachers, 11 
Youth, sociology of, 9 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1953 


(1A) Principles and Current Trends 
of Education in the United States 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Education 
for national security (Official report, 79th an- 
nual convention). 238p. Amer. Assn. of School 
Admin. $2.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Causes of public unrest 
pertaining to education . . . ed. by R. F. 
Howes (Studies, ser. 1, no. 56). 74p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1. 

Anderson, G. L.; Lewis, James; and Tyler, R. W. 


* Outstanding educational books of 1953. 


What makes a good public school? (Chic. 
univ. Round table no. 815). 17p. Univ. of 
Chic. 10¢. 

*Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Forces affecting American education 
(1953 yrbk.). 208p. NEA. $3.50. 

Ballou, R. B. The individual and the state; the 
modern challenge to education. 305p. Beacon. 
$4.50. 

Bestor, A. E. Educational wastelands; the re- 
treat from learning in our public schools. 226 p. 
Univ. of Ill. Press. $3.50. 
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Carey, J. B. Time to get angry; a counter- 
offensive to the attack on American education 
(Pam. no. 220). 16p. Cong. of Indus. Organi- 
zations. 5¢. 

Cary, S. F., ed. New challenges to our schools 
(Reference shelf v. 25, no. 1). 214p. Wilson. 
$1.75. 

*Conant, J. B. Education and liberty; the role of 
the schools in a modern democracy. 168p. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $3. 

* Fitzpatrick, E. A. Philosophy of education. 477p. 
Bruce. $4. 

Florida State Univ. Research Council. Develop- 
ments in education (Fla. state univ. Studies, no. 
9). 118p. Fla. State Univ. $1. 

*Ginzberg, Eli and Bray, D. W. The uneducated. 
246p. Columbia Univ. Press. $4.50. 

Greene, T. M. Liberal education reconsidered. 
46p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Hamlin, H. M. A charter for a school-sponsored 
system of citizens’ committees. 21p. Univ. of 
Ill. Col. of Educ. Office of Field Services. 25¢. 

Hook, Sidney. Heresy, yes; conspiracy, no. 283p. 
Day. $3.75. 

*Hullfish, H. G., ed. Educational freedom in an 
age of anxiety (John Dewey soc. 12th yrbk). 
229p. Harper. $3. 

Hullfish, H. G. Keeping our schools free (Public 
affairs pam. no. 199). 28p. Pub. Affairs Com. 
25¢; quantity rates. 

Hutchins, R. M. The conflict in education in a 
democratic society. 112p. Harper. $2. 

Kaub, V. P. Communist-socialist propaganda in 
American schools. 192p. Meador. $2.50. 

Krishnamurti, J. Education and the significance 
of life. 125p. Harper. $1.50. 

Lee, G. C. An introduction to education in mod- 
ern America. 555p. Holt. $4.50. 

Lueck, W. R. An introduction to teaching. 484p. 
Holt. $4. 

Lynd, Albert. Quackery in the public schools. 
282p. Little. $3.50. 

McGlade, Joseph. Progressive educators and the 
Catholic church. 164p. Newman. $3.25. 

*Melby, E. O. and Puner, Morton, eds. Freedom 
and public education. 314p. Praeger. $4. 

Menge, J. W. and Faunce, R. C. Working to- 
gether for better schools. 149p. Amer. Bk. Co. 
$2. 

Minnesota Commission on Vocational and Higher 
Educ. Better education for more people. 30p. 
Minn. Com. on Voc. Educ. 

Nat. Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
The citizens and the schools—from three view- 
points. Proc. 11p.; The Commission and its 
program. Proc. 13p.; How can citizens help 
their schools? 56p.; How can we organize for 
better schools? A guidebook for citizens com- 
mittees. 64p.; How have our schools de- 
veloped ? Background for action. 56p.; National 
organizations work for better schools. Proc. 
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13p.; Significant developments—citizens at 
work at the state level. Proc. 11p. Nat. Citi- 
zens Com. for the Pub. Schools. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Censorship 
and controversy; report of a committee. 56p. 
Nat. Council of Teachers of Eng. 75¢. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. The community 
school; 52nd yrbk., pt. 2. 292p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

*Olsen, E. G., ed. The modern community 
school. 246p. Appleton. $2.50. 

Robbins, F. G. Educational sociology. 529p. Holt. 
$4.75. 

*Stanley, W. O. Education and social integration 
(Studies in educ.). 290p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4.50. 

Thomas, M. J., and others. Climate for learning. 
110p. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. $2. 

Tipton, J. H. Community in crisis; the elimina- 
tion of segregation from a public school system. 
180p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $3.75. 

Traxler, A. E., ed. Modern educational problems; 
a report of the 17th Educational conference 

held under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional records bureau and the American coun- 
cil on education. 147p. Amer, Council on Educ. 
$1.50. F 

*Woodring, Paul. Let's talk sense about our 
schools. 213p. McGraw. $3.50. 


(1B) International Education and 
Education in Other Countries 


Pilgert, H. P. The West German educational 
system, with special reference to the policies 
and programs of the Office of the U.S. high 
commissioner for Germany. 136p. Office of the 
U.S. High Com. for Germany. Free. 

The septicentennial celebration of the founding 
of the Sorbonne college in the University of 
Paris, proceedings and papers. 49p. Univ. of 
N.C. 

Snyder, H. E. When peoples speak to peoples; 
an action guide to international cultural rela- 
tions for American organizations, institutions, 
and individuals. 206p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $3. 

JNESCO. Women and education (Problems in 
educ. no. 5). 264p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. 
Press. $1.75. 

J.8. Dept. of State. Educational exchange grants 
(Pub. no. 4792). 27p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Exchange teaching abroad 
under public law 584, 79th Congress, the Ful- 
bright Act. 18p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 

JS. Office of Educ. A partial bibliography of 
materials related to: 1, References on loans, 
fellowships, scholarships, and the exchange of 
persons programs; 2, Materials on counseling, 
guidance, and program planning for persons 
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working with students . . . from other lands. 
Proc, 44p. U.S. Office of Educ. 

Wenke, Hans. Education in western Germany; a 
postwar survey. Proc. 102p. Lib. of Cong., 
Card Div. $1. 


(IC) Religion in the Schools and 
Character Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. The function of the 
public schools in dealing with religion; a re- 
port on the exploratory study made by the 
Committee on religion and education. 145p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $2. 

Caswell, H. L. Are the public schools irreligious ? 
14p. Horace Mann League. 50¢; quantity 
rates. 

Foster, C. J. Developing responsibility in chil- 
dren. 48p. Science Res. Assoc. 40¢; quantity 
rates. 

Keller, James. All God’s children; what your 
schools can do for them. 292p. Hanover House. 
$2. 

Little, L. C., ed. Toward better education in 
moral and spiritual values; papers presented 
at the Univ. of Pittsburgh . . . summer, 1952. 
Proc. 96p. Univ. of Pittsburgh. Dept. of Re- 
ligious Educ. $2. 

Montagu, Ashley. Helping children develop moral 
values. 49p. Science Res. Assoc. 40¢; quantity 
rates. 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Moral 
and spiritual education in home, school, and 
community; a program aid for your P.T.A. 
28p. Nat. Cong. 25¢. 

*Tead, Ordway. Character building and higher 
education (Kappa Delta Pi lecture). 129p. 
Macmillan. $2. 


(2) Administration and Supervision 


Adams, H. P. and Dickey, F. G. Basic principles 
of supervision. 320p. Amer. Bk. Co. $3.75. 
Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Administrative problems in health 
education, physical education, and recreation. 
136p. Amer. Assn. for Health. . . . $2.50; 

$2. pa. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. School 
district liability. 23p. Amer. Assn. of School 
Admin. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Bartky, J. A. Supervision as human relations. 
308p. Heath. $4. 

*Boardman, C. W.; Douglass, H. R.; and Bent, 
R. K. Democratic supervision in secondary 
schools. 557p. Houghton. $5. 

California. Dept. of Educ. The elementary school 
principalship in California (Bul. v. 22, no. 5). 
48p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Capital Area School Development Assn. The ad- 
ministrator and group dynamics, ed. by D. E. 
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Griffiths and W. T. Wiley. 18p. Cap. Area 
we 

Carlisle, W. T. Turnover and demand in public 
school administration. Proc. 30p. Coop. Pro- 
gram in Educ, Admin. Middle Atlantic Region. 

Central New York School Board Institute. ‘he 
school board and the community (Report no. 
1). Proc. 23p.; The school board and the ad- 
ministrator (Report no. 2). Proc. 15p.; The 
school board and educational policy (Report 
no. 3). Proc. 26p.; The school board and its 
financial policies (Report no. 4). Proc. 22p. 
Syracuse Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of School 
Service. 50¢ each. 

Church, H. H. and others. The local school fa- 
cilities survey (Ind. univ. School of educ. 
Bul. v. 29, nos. 1 & 2). 96p. Ind. Univ. 
Div. of Res. and Field Services. $1. 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. Continuing professional de- 
velopment of school administrators, by R. D. 
Baldwin. 59p. Coop. Program . . . $1; quantity 
rates, 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. A developing concept of the 
superintendency of education, by D. R. Davies. 
40p. Coop. Program . . . $1; quantity rates. 

Cooperative Program in Educ, Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. The job of the district su- 
perintendent of schools in Pennsylvania. 62p. 
Coop. Program. 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. Pre-service preparation of 
school administrators, by R. S. Fisk. 49p. Coop. 
Program . . . $1; quantity rates. 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. Recruitment and selection of 
school administrators, by R. L. Neagley. 51p. 
Coop. Program . . . $1; quantity rates. 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. Third annual report. 57p. 
Coop. Program. 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. The role of the superintend- 
ent in the -inter-relationship of school and 
community. 62p. Coop. Program . . . Free. 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. Selected activities of interns 
in educational administration, including a form 
for planning and evaluation. Proc. 9p. Coop. 
Program .. . Free. 

Cornell, F. G.; Lindvall, C. M.; and Saupe, a. ax 
An exploratory measurement of individualities 
of schools and classrooms (Ill. univ. Bul. 
v. 50, no. 75). 7lp. Univ. of Ill. Col. of 
Educ. Bur. of Educ. Res. 

Doll, R. C. Organizing for curriculum improve- 
ment. 77p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $1. 

Edmonson, J. B.; Roemer, Joseph; and Bacon, 
F. L. The administration of the modern 
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secondary school. 4th ed. 614p. Macmillan. $5. 

Educ. Research Service. Rates of pay for opera- 
tion and maintenance employees in urban 
school districts over 30,000 in population, 
1952-53 (Cir. no. 9). Proc. 48p. NEA. $1.50. 

Kentucky. Legislative Research Commission. Ken- 
tucky’s schools, past, present and future (In- 
formational bul. no. 7). 15p.; Kentucky's edu- 
cation puzzle; 5,000 citizens report on their 
schools (Informational bul. no. 8). 13p. Ky. 
Legislative Res. . . . Free. 

Kentucky Univ. Interdisciplinary Research Com- 
mittee on Educ. Admin. Interdisciplinary re- 
search in educational administration (Ky. 
univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of school service. Bul. 
v. 26, no. 2). 55p. Univ. of Ky. Bur. of 
School Service. $1. 

Knight, E. W. Readings in educational adminis- 
tration. 534p. Holt. $4.85. 

Kopp, O. W. Elementary school transfer; prob- 
lems, principles, and recommended procedures. 
83p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $2.50. 

Lawson, D. E. School administration; procedures 
and policies. 405p. Odyssey Press. $3.50. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. School Build- 
ings Committee. Forecasting school enrollments; 
a guide for school administrators and laymen. 
Proc. 30p. Met. School Study Council. 50¢. 

Michigan Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals. Standards for elementary school 
principals of Michigan. Proc. 35p. Mich. Educ. 
Assn. 50¢. 

Midwest Administration Center. Improving con- 
sultative services to schools; a report of a con- 
ference . . . ed. by W. W. Savage. Proc. 33p. 
Midwest Admin. Center. 50¢. 

Midwest Administration Center. Leadership for 
the improvement of instruction; a report of a 
conference . . . ed. by K. J. Rehage and others. 
Proc. 32p. Midwest Admin. Center. 50¢. 

Mock, Albert. Practices of school principals; a 
summary of practices used by school principals 
in the solution of their administrative prob- 
lems. Proc. 127p. Mock. $2.25. 

Nat. Assn. of Educ. Secretaries. File it right; 
a filing manual for secretarial and clerical 
workers and administrators in schools and 
educational administrative offices. 73p. NEA. 
$1.50. 

Nat. Council of Administrative Women in Educ. 
Women in educational administration; study 
guide. Proc. 7p. NEA. 15¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Certain positions in the 
central offices of urban school districts. Proc. 
32p. NEA. 25¢. 

Nat. School Public Relations Assn. Print it right; 
how to plan, write, and design school public 
relations materials. 48p. NEA. $1.50; quantity 
rates. 

New York State Assn. of District Superintendents 
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and others. The structure of the area superin- 
tendency (Rural leadership and service, pt. 2). 
Proc. 64p. N.Y. State Educ. Dept. 

Ovsiew, Leon. Emerging practices in school 
administration. 95p. Met. School Study Coun- 
cil. $2. 

Parmenter, Lew. Building friends for education 
and keeping them. 27p. Nat. School Service 
Inst. 25¢. 

Peckham, D. R. Principles and techniques of 
supervision. 113p. Brown. $2.50. 

Pennsylvania Univ. Fortieth annual Schoolmen’s 
week proceedings (Pa. univ. Bul. v. 54, no. 5). 
229p. Univ. of Pa. $1. 

Polley, J. W.; Loretan, J. O.; and Blitzer, C. F. 
Community action for education; the story of 
the Bronx Park community of New York city 
(Inst. of admin. res. Study no. 9). 102p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$1.75. 

Prakken, L. W., comp. Modern school shop 
planning. 113p. Prakken. $2.50. 

Rand, M. J. A study of board rules and regula- 
tions for non-city school districts with superin- 
tendents in California (Res. in admin. no: 6). 
30p. Calif. Assn. of School Admin. Free. 

Reeder, E. H. Supervision in the elementary 
school. 386p. Houghton. $4. ~ 

Reeder, W. G. An introduction to public-school 
relations. Rev. ed. 284p. Macmillan. $3.75. 

*Remmlein, M. K. The law of local public 
school administration. 271p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Ross, D. H. Guide for self analysis of personnel 
relationships of school systems. Proc. 30p. Met. 
School Study Council. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Southern States Cooperative Program in Educ. 
Admin. Creative educational leadership for a 
changing region. 6l1p. So. States Coop. Pro- 
gram. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ. 
Admin. A detailed account: Operations, in- 
volvements, accomplishments, future of the 
SWCPEA; a report of three years of progress. 
Proc. 44p. Southwestern Coop. Program. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ. 
Admin. Democratic method and experience in 
educational meetings, by R. M. Hall and D. G. 
Nugent. Proc. 41p. Southwestern Coop. Pro- 
gram. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ. 
Admin. Educational leadership; the emerging 
role of state departments of education. Proc. 
22p. Southwestern Coop. Program. . . . Free. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ. 
Admin. John Doe looks at SWCPEA; a report 
of 3 years of progress. 19p. Southwestern Coop. 
Program. 

Spears, Harold. Improving the supervision of in- 
struction. 478p. Prentice. $4.75. 

Spencer. L. M.; Gehlmann, Frederick; and 
Maris, E. F. What Los Angeles educators think 
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of their school system. 31p. Los Angeles City 
Bd. of Educ. Ltd. distrib. 

J.S. Office of Educ. The common core of state 
educational information, comp. by P. L. 
Reason, E. M. Foster, and R. F. Will (Bul. no. 
8). 116p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Educational change in re- 
organized school districts, by C. O. Fitzwater 
(Bul. no. 4). 53p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Selected characteristics of 
reorganized school districts, by C. O. Fitzwater 
(Bul. no. 3). 49p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The State department of 
education report, by R. F. Will. Proc. 58p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Suggested program for 
putting into practice Handbook 1, The common 
core of state educational information. Proc. 


34p. U. S. Office of Educ. Free. 


a 


a) 


_ 


(3) Finance 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Manag- 
ing the school district insurance program. 23p. 
Amer. Assn. of School Admin. 50¢. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) Bd. of Educ. How to save 
$7.65 in taxes. Unp. Chattanooga Bd. of Educ. 
Free. 

Levin, Sol. A selected bibliography of business 
and plant references for the school administra- 
tor (Assn. of school business officials. Bul. no. 
16). 184p. Assn. of School Business Off. $5. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Financing 
council schools, 1953-54. Proc. 39p. Met. 
School Study Council. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. County and local school 
revenues, 1949-50. Proc. 137p. NEA. $1; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. State support of public 
schools in Maryland; in North Dakota; in 
Oklahoma (School finance system, ser. 1). 
Rev. Proc. 3 sheets. NEA. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Current expenditures per 
pupil in city school systems: 1951-52, by L 
B. Herlihy (Cir. no. 371). Proc. 39p. Supt. 
of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Expenditures for education 
at the midcentury, by C. D. Hutchins and A. 
R. Munse (Misc. no. 18). 136p. Supt. of Docs. 
65¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Second annual report of the 
Commissioner of education concerning the ad- 
ministration of Public laws 874 and 815, fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1952. 127p. Supt. of 
Docs. 55¢. 


(4) School Plant (Includes Pupil 
Transportation) 


Alvarez, Alfonso, Jr. Elementary class rooms 
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which are self contained, economically planned. 
Proc. Unp. Alvarez. Free; Itd. supply. 

Amer. School and Univ. 1953-54, v. 25. 1061p. 
Amer. School Pub. Corp. $5. 

Castaldi, Basil. The Castaldi nomogram; an aid 
for translating the curriculum of junior and 
senior high schools into the necessary number 
of instructional spaces or classrooms. 22p. New 
Eng. School Development Council. $1.50; 50¢ 
for Council members. 

*Engelhart, N. L.; Engelhardt, N. L., Jr.; and 
Leggett, Stanton. Planning elementary school 
buildings. 268p. Dodge. $12.50. 

Hansen, T. L.; Berry, H. W.; and Haaland, T. 
M. Guide for planning elementary schools 
in the state of Washington (Wash. state inst. 
of technology. Bul. no. 217). Proc. 45p. State 
Col. of Wash. 

Harmon, D. B. Controlling the thermal environ- 
ment of the co-ordinated classroom. 45p. Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Free. 

Levin, Sol. A selected bibliography of business 
and plant references for the school administra- 
tor (Assn. of school business officials. Bul. no. 
16). 184p. Assn. of School Business Off. $5. 

Nat. Academy of Sciences. Building Research 
Advisory Bd. School building costs. Proc. 83p. 
Nat. Acad. of Sciences. 50¢. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Guide 
for planning school plants. 1953 ed. 179p. 
Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Constr. $2. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Plan- 
ning schools for use of audio-visual materials: 
No. 1, Classrooms, 2d ed. 40p.; No. 2, 
Auditoriums. 36p. NEA. $1. ea. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. Guide for analyzing 
a pupil transportation program, by R. M. Isen- 
berg. 18p. NEA. 50¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. Pupil transportation 
(1953 yrbk.). 190p. NEA. $2.50; $2. pa. 

Pratt Institute. Dept. of Architecture. School re- 
search thesis (N.Y. state assn. of school busi- 
ness officials. Bul. no. 1). 48p. Pratt Inst. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Basic body measurements of 
school age children; a handbook for school 
officials, architects, and design engineers in 
planning school buildings, furniture, and 
equipment, prepared by W. E. Martin. Proc. 
74p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Designing elementary class- 
rooms; an approach to the problem of class- 
room design in relation to the school child 
program, prepared by J. L. Taylor and others 
(Special pub. no. 1). 55p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School buildings and equip- 
ment for young children (Selected refs. no. 
27). Proc. 8p. U. S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Wilson, R. E. Flexible classrooms; practical ideas 
for modern schoolrooms. 64p. Carter. $3.75. 
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(5) Legislation 

Garber, L. O. The yearbook of school law, 1953. 
114p. Garber. $2.25. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school 
legislation enacted in 1952. Proc. 17p. NEA. 
Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Pupils’ day in court; review 
of 1952. Proc. 14p. NEA. Free. 

*Remmlein, M. K. The law of local public school 
administration. 271p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Southern Regional Council. The schools and the 
courts; questions, and answers. 16p. Southern 
Reg. Council. 15¢. 


(6) Educational History and 
Biography 


Barber, M. A. The schoolhouse at Prairie View. 
84p. Univ. of«Kan. Press. $2. 

Bettersworth, J. K. People’s college; a history of 
Mississippi state. 471p. Univ. of Ala. Press. 
$4.75. 

*Butts, R. F. and Cremin, L. A. A history of edu- 
cation in American culture. 628p. Holt. $5.75. 

*Earnest, Ernest. Academic procession; an in- 
formal history of the American college, 1636- 
1953. 368p. Bobbs. $4. 

Hamilton, R. N. The story of Marquette uni- 
versity; an object lesson in the development of 
Catholic higher education. 434p. Marquette 
Univ. Press. $6. 

Horkan, V. J. Educational theories and principles 
of Maffeo Vegio; a dissertation. 229p. Cath. 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.50 

Hyder, C K. Snow of Kansas; the life of Francis 
Huntington Snow. 296p. Univ. of Kan. Press. 
$5. 

Knight, E. W., ed. A documentary history of edu- 
cation in the South before 1860: v. 4, Private 
and denominational efforts. 516p.; v. 5, Edu- 
cational theories and practices. 533p. Univ. of 
N.C. Press. $12.50 each. 

Lawrence, Evelyn, ed. Friedrich Froebel and 
English education. 248p. Philosophical Lib. $5. 

*Mitchell, L. S. Two lives; the story of Wesley 
Clair Mitchell and myself. 575p. Simon. $5. 

Montay, Sister Mary Innocenta. The history of 
Catholic secondary education in the archdiocese 
of Chicago. 414p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. 
$4.50. 

Rasey, M. I. It takes time; an autobiography of 
the teaching profession. 204p. Harper. $3. 
Risley, J. H. How it grew; a history of the 
Pueblo public schools. 335p. Univ. of Denver 

Press. $5. 

Savage, H. J. Fruit of an impulse; 45 years of 
the Carnegie foundation, .1905-1950. 407p. 

. Harcourt. $6. 

Sellers, J. B. History of the University of Ala- 
bama, v. 1, 1818-1902. 649p. Univ. of Ala. 
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Press. $5. 

The septicentennial celebration of the founding 
of the Sorbonne college in the University of 
Paris, proceedings and papers. 49p. Univ. of 
N.C. 

Spellman, C. L. Rough steps on my stairway; the 
life history of a Negro educator. 273p. Exposi- 
tion. $3.50. 

Storr, R. J. The beginnings of graduate educa- 
tion in America. 195p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 
$5. 

*Tharp, L. H. Until victory; Horace Mann and 
Mary Peabody. 367p. Little. $5. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence 


Crow, L. D. and Crow, Alice. Child psychology 
(College outline ser.). 267p. Barnes & Noble. 
$1.50. 

Cruze, W. W. Adolescent psychology and de- 
velopment, 557p. Ronald. $5. 

Cutts, N. E. and Moseley, Nicholas. Bright 
children; a guide for parents. 238p. Putnam. 
$3.50. 

Davidson, Audrey and Fay, Judith. Phantasy in 
childhood. 188p. Philosophical Lib. $4.75. 

District of Columbia. Public Schéols, Curriculum 
Committee for Health, Physical Educ., and 
Safety in the Elementary School. Child growth 
and development, characteristics and needs. 
Chart. Croft. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Frank, L. K. and others. Personality development 
in adolescent girls (Soc. for res. in child de- 
velopment. Mono. v. 16, ser. no. 53). 316p. 
Soc. for Res. in Child Development. $4.50. 

Green, S. L. and Rothenberg, A. B. A. manual of 
first aid for mental health in childhood and 
adolescence. 278p. Julian Press. $4. 

Harms, Ernest. Essentials of abnormal child psy- 
chology. 265p. Julian Press. $5. 

*Havighurst, R. J. Human development and edu- 
cation. 338p. Longmans. $4. 

Jenkins, G. G.; Shacter, Helen; and Bauer, W. 
W. These are your children. Expanded ed. 
320p. Scott. $3.50. 

*Martin, W. E. and Stendler, C. B. Child de- 
velopment; the process of growing up in 
society. 519p. Harcourt. $4.75. 

Moser, C. G. Understanding boys. 190p. Assn. 
Press. $2.50. 

Moustakas, C. E. Children in play therapy; a key 
to understanding normal and disturbed emo- 
tions. 218p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Myers, G. C. and Myers, C. C. How to help your 
child succeed at school. 64p. Highlights for 
Children. $1. 

Olson, W. C. and Lewellen, John. How children 
grow and develop. 48p. Science Res. Assoc. 
40¢; quantity rates. 

Peck, Leigh. Child 


psychology; a dynamic 
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approach. 536p. Heath. $5.25. 

Rand, Winifred; Sweeny. M. E.; and Vincent, E. 
L. Growth and development of the young 
child. 5th ed., rev. by M. E. Breckenridge and 
M. N. Murphy. 523p. Saunders. $4.50. 

Seidman, J. M., ed. The adolescent; a book of 
readings. 78p. Dryden. $4.50. 

Strang, Ruth. Helping children solve problems. 
48p. Science Res. Assoc. 40¢; quantity rates. 
Wolf, K. M. The controversial problem of dis- 
cipline. 35p. Child Study Assn. of Amer. 30¢. 


(8) Educational Psychology 


Craig, R. C. The transfer value of guided learn- 
ing. 85p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $2.75. 

*Havighurst, R. J. Human development and edu- 
cation. 338p. Longmans. $4. 

*Lindquist, E. F, Design and analysis of ex- 
periments in psychology and education. 393p. 
Houghton. $6.50. 

Mech, E. V. and others. An experimental analysis 
of patterns of differential verbal reinforcement 
in classroom situations (Ind. univ. School of 
educ. Bul. v. 29, no. 5). 26p. Ind. Univ. Div. 
of Res. and Field Studies. $1. 

Nat. Soc. of College Teachers of Educ. Com- 
mittee on Educ.’ Psychology. Educational 
psychology in teacher education (Mono. no. 
3). 99p. Nat. Soc. of Col. Teachers of Educ. 
$1.50. 

Rivlin, H. N. Improving children’s learning 
ability. 48p. Science Res. Assoc. 40¢; quantity 
rates. 

Stolurow, L. M., ed. Readings in learning. 555p. 
Prentice. $6. 


(9) Studies of Childhood and 
Youth 


Bowman, P. H. and others. Studying children and 
training counselors in a community program 
(Youth development ser. no. 2; Sup. educ. 
mono. no. 78). Proc. 136p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $1.50. 

Hathaway, S. R. and Monachesi, E. D., eds. 
Analyzing and predicting juvenile delinquency 
with the MMPI. 153p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 
$3.50. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Do you know 
your pupils? A handbook of techniques for 
increasing sensitivity to individual pupils. 
Proc. 29p. Met. School Study Council. 50¢; 
quantity rates. 

Pflieger, E. F. and Weston, G. L. Emotional ad- 
justment: a key to good citizenship; a report 
of the Citizenship education study, Detroit 
public schools and Wayne university. 152p. 
Wayne Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Social Science Research Council. Bibliography on 
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personality and social development of the child, 
comp. by Christoph Heinicke; and Selected 
ethnographic sources on child training, comp. 
by B. B. Whiting (Pam. no. 10). 130p. Social 
Sci. Res. Council. $1. 

U.S. Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth. Youth—the nation’s richest re- 
source; their education and employment needs; 
a report. 54p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 


(10) Measurement 


*Barr, A. S.; Davis, R. A.; and Johnson, P. O. 
Educational research and appraisal. 362p. Lip- 
pincott. $6. 

Bean, K. L. Construction of educational and 
personnel tests. 231p. McGraw. $4.50. 

*Buros, O. K., ed. The fourth mental measure- 
ments yearbook. 1163p. Gryphon Press. $18. 

Dyer, H. S. College board scores; their use and 
interpretation (College bd. scores. no. 1). 70p. 
Col. Entrance Exam. Bd. 75¢. 

*Garrett, H. E. Statistics in psychology and 
education. 4th ed. 460p. Longmans. $5. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1953 achievement testing pro- 
gram in independent schools and _ supple- 
mentary studies (Bul. no. 61). Proc. 86p. 
Educ. Rec. Bur. $2. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1952 fall testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies 
(Bul. no. 60). Proc. 76p. Educ. Rec. Bur. $1.50. 

Educ. Testing Service. A summary of statistics on 
Selective service college qualification test of 
Dec. 31, 1951, April 24, 1952, May 22, 1952. 
Proc. 63p. Educ. Testing Service. Free. 

*Greene, H. A.; Jorgensen, A. N.; and Ger- 
berich, J. R. Measurement and evaluation in 
the elementary school. 2d ed. 617p. Longmans. 
$5. 

Hathaway, S. R. and Monachesi, E. D., eds. 
Analyzing and predicting juvenile delinquency | 
with the MMPI. 153p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 
$3.50. 

Jordan, A. M. Measurement in education. 533p. 
McGraw. $5.25. 

*Lindquist, E. F. Design and analysis of experi- 
ments in psychology and education. 393p. 
Houghton. $6.50. 

Odell, C. W. How to improve classroom testing. 
Proc. 156p. Brown. $3. 

Rabinowitz, William. The influence of instruc- 
tional sets on Minnesota teacher attitude in- 
ventory scores (Pub. no. 17). Proc. 19p. Col. 
of the City of N.Y. 25¢. 

Traxler, A. E. and others. Introduction to testing 
and the use of test results in public schools. 
113p. Harper. $2.50. 

Wandt, Edwin and Ostreicher, L. M. Variability 
in observed classroom behaviors of junior high 
school teachers and classes (Pub. no. 16). 
Proc. 31p. Col. of the City of N.Y. Div. of 
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Teacher Educ. 50¢. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher-Training 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. 
Sixth yearbook. 190p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for 
Teacher Educ. $1.50. 

Amer. Foundation for the Blind. Training facili- 
ties for the preparation of teachers of blind 
children in the United States (Educ. ser. no. 
4). 38p. Amer. Found. for the Blind. 45¢. 

Anderson, W. A.; Baldwin, R. P.; and Beau- 
champ, Mary. The workshop handbook , 
published for the Cooperative program in edu- 
cational administration, Middle Atlantic region. 
65p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur, of 
Pubs. $1. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Curriculum trends 
and teacher education, prepared by J. A. Bond 
and J. A. Hockett (32d yrbk). Proc. 299p. 
Assn. for Stud. Teaching. $2. 

Barrington, T. M. The introduction of selected 
educational practices into teachers colleges and 
their laboratory schools (Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Inst. of admin. res. Study no. 
8). 112p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $2.50. 

California. Dept. of Educ. The preparation of 
teachers for home-school-community relations 
(Bul. v. 22, no. 8). 38p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

California. Dept. of Educ. A proposed program 
for preparation of teachers of physical educa- 
tion (Bul. v. 22, no. 3). 56p. Calif. Dept. of 
Educ. 

California Teachers Assn. Retirement Committee. 
Handbook on the California state teachers re- 
tirement system. 23p. Calif. Teachers Assn. 
25¢. 

Cantor, Nathaniel. The teaching-learning process. 
350p. Dryden. $2.90. 

Cartwright, W. H. and Hamilton, W. B., eds. 
The Duke University centennial conference on 
teacher training (Trinity college historical soc., 
Historical papers, ser. 30). 119p. Duke Univ. 
Press. $2. 

Cohen, J. G. Teachers for all children; their 
preparation in the municipal colleges of New 
York City, 1950-52 . . . a report. 39p. Col. 
of the City of N.Y. Div. of Teacher Educ. 
Free. 

Corey, S. M. Action research to improve school 
practices. 161p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $3. 

Corey, S. M.; Halverson, P. M.; and Lowe, Eliza- 
beth. Teachers prepare for discussion group 
leadership. 34p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. 60¢. 

Educ. Research Service. Promotion and appraisal 
procedures in city school systems, 1950-51 
(Cir. no. 2). Proc. 28p. NEA. $1. 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


Educ. Research Service. Rates of pay for school 
clerical and secretarial employees in urban 
school districts over 30,000 in population 
1952-53 (Cir. no. 8). Proc. 44p. NEA. $1.50. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules 
in 274 urban school districts 30,000 to 100,000 
in population, 1952-53 (Cir. no. 3). Proc. 53p. 
NEA. $2. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules 
in 132 urban school districts over 100,000 in 
population, 1952-53 (Cir. no. 4). Proc. 33p. 
NEA. $1. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules 
in 216 urban schoo] districts 2,500 to 30,000 
in population, 1952-53 (Cir. no. 6). Proc. 40p. 
NEA. $1. 

Frutchey, F. P. Differential characteristics of the 
more effective and less effective teachers; a 
summary report of nine studies. Proc. 14p. 
U.S. Dept. of Agric. Ext. Service. Free. 

Gross, C. A. Implementing programs of general 
education for teachers. 60p. Amer. Assn. of 
Cols. for Teacher Educ. $1. 

Gross, Sister Mary Mynette. Teaching success of 
Catholic elementary school teachers .. . a 
dissertation. 129p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. 
$2.25. 

Holmstedt, R. W. The tenure of Indiana school 
administrators (Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. 
v. 29, no. 3). 36p. Ind. Univ. Bkstore. $1. 

*Hymes, J. L. Effective home-school relations. 
264p. Prentice. $4.65. 

McGeoch, D. M. Direct experiences in teacher 
education; a story of three programs. 212p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$4. 

Mitzel, H. E. and Rabinowitz, William. Relia- 
bility of teachers’ verbal behavior; a study of 
Whithall’s technique for assessing social-emo- 
tional climate in the classroom (Pub. no. 15). 
Proc. 30p. Col. of the City of N.Y. Div. of 
Teacher Educ. 

Nat. Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
How can we get enough good teachers? A 
guidebook (Working guide no. 6). 91p. Nat. 
Citizens Com. for Public Schools. Free. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. Court decisions on teacher tenure re- 
ported in 1952. 22p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Teacher 
load, teacher lift. 15p. NEA. 15¢; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. Improving standards 
for the teaching profession; report of the 1953 
regional conferences. 112p. NEA. $1; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. A manual on certifica- 
tion requirements for school personnel in the 
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United States. 1953 ed. 172p. NEA. $2; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. The school teacher’s day in 
court; review of 1952. Proc. 33p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Special salary tabulations: 
1A—Salaries paid teachers, principals, and 
certain other school employees, 1952-53, 131 
urban school districts over 100,000 in popula- 
tion. Proc. 71p.; 1B—Salaries paid school ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers, 1952-53, 
131 urban school districts over 100,000 in 
population. Proc. 47p.; 2A—Salaries paid 
teachers, principals, and certain other school 
employees, 1952-53, 335 urban school districts 
30,000 to 100,000 in population. Proc. 63p.; 
2B—Salaries paid school administrative and 
supervisory officers, 1952-53, 335 urban school 
districts 30,000 to 100,000 in population. Proc. 
25p.; 3A, 4A, and 5A—School salaries, 1952- 
53, 2,181 urban school districts 2,500 to 30,000 
in population. Proc. 22p. NEA. $5. each pt. 

Rabinowitz, William, The influence of instruc- 
tional sets on Minnesota teacher attitude in- 
ventory scores (Pub. no. 17). Proc. 19p. Col. 
of the City of N.Y. Div. of Teacher Educ. 25¢. 

Ruebel, R. F. A study of teacher supply and de- 
mand in Wyoming, 1951-1953 (Educ. prob- 
lems ser. bul. no. 8). Proc. 162p. Univ. of 
Wyo. Col. of Educ. $1.50. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ. 
Admin. Report of the 1952 Southwestern col- 
lege conference on preparation of educational 
administrators. Proc. 42p. Southwestern Coop. 
Program. Single copy free. 

Stinnett, T. M. The teacher and professional 
organizations, 126p. NEA. $1. 

Stone, J. C. Certification for public school serv- 
ice in California (Res. bul. no. 64). Proc. 21p. 
Calif. Teachers Assn. 25¢. 

Travers, R. M. W. and others. Exploratory, 
studies in teacher personality (Pub. no. 14). 
Proc. 56p. Col. of the City of N.Y. Div. of 
Teacher Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. 1954-55 exchange teaching 
opportunities for American elementary, second- 
ary, and junior college teachers under the Edu- 
cational exchange program. 28p. Supt. of Docs. 

Wandt, Edwin and Ostreicher, L. M. Variability 
in observed classroom behaviors of junior high 
school teachers and classes (Pub. no. 16). Proc. 
31p. Col. of the City of N.Y. Div. of Teacher 
Educ. 50¢. 

Wilcox, N. J. Educational travel courses for 
teachers, 40p. Owen. 25¢. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirements 
for certification of teachers, counselors, li- 
brarians, administrators for elementary schools, 
secondary schools, junior colleges. 18th ed. 
1953-54. Proc. 126p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 
$3.50. 
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(12) Audio-Visual Education 
(Aids in Specific Subjects Are 
with the Subject) 


Amer. Jewish Committee. Film Div. Selected list 
of human relations films. 2d ed. 59p. Amer. 
Jewish Com. 25¢. 

Anderson, R. C., ed. Regional coopetation in edu- 
cational television; a report of the Southern 
regional project on educational television. 88p. 
Southern Regional Educ, Bd. 

Audio Devices, Inc. The teacher talks about 
sound recording. 40p. Audio Devices. Free. 
California. Dept. of Educ. Using radio in the 
classroom (Bul. v. 22, no. 4). 31p. Calif. 

Dept. of Educ. 25¢. 

Callahan, J. W. Television in school, college, and 
community. 339p. McGraw. $4.75. 

Educational television; local program survey, pre- 
pared by G. G. Broderick. Proc. 29p. Nat. 
Assn. of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 
Free. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free films. 13th ed. Proc. 
516p. Educ. Progress Service. $6. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free slidefilms. Sth ed. 
Proc. 185p. Educ. Progress Service. $4. 

Ingalls, L. W., ed. The use of television in educa- 
tion; report of the New York educational tele- 
vision institute. 98p. Assn. of Colleges and 
Univs. of the State of N.Y. 

Joint Committee of the U.S. Office of Educ. and 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers Assn. 
Teaching with radio, audio recording, and 
television equipment. 41p. Supt. of Docs. Free. 

Junior Town Meeting League. Youth discussion 
on television. 32p. Jr. Town Meeting League. 
Free. 

Lambert, E. C. Educational television in the 
United States (Mo. univ. Bul. v. 54, no. 21). 
12p. Univ. of Mo. School of Journalism. 
Free. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. How to use 
television in school and in the home; a survey 
of practices. Proc. 36p. Met. School Study 
Council. 40¢. 

Nat. Citizens Committee for Educ. Television. A 
new opportunity for television in your com- 
munity. 19p. Nat. Citizens Com. for Educ. 
Television. Free. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Plan- 
ning schools for use of audio-visual materials: 
No. 1, Classrooms. 2d ed. 40p.; No. 2, 
Auditoriums, 36p. NEA. $1. ea. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Pro- 
ceedings, 1953. Proc. 72p. NEA. 75¢. 

New Jersey Commission on Educ. Television. A 
program for educational television in New 
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Jersey: 1st report. 15p. N.J. Com. for Educ. 
Television. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn. The 
eyes get it (1953 yrbk.). 60p. N.J. Secondary 
School Teachers Assn. $1. 

Olson, O. J., ed. Education on the air; 22d year- 
book of the Institute for education by radio 
and television. 396p. Ohio State Univ. Press. 
$4.50. 

Ress, E. S. The use of pictures to enrich school 
resources. Proc. 32p. Creative Educ. Soc. $1. 

Slattery, Sister Mary Jamesetta. An appraisal 
of the effectiveness of selected instructional 
sound motion pictures and silent filmstrips in 
elementary school instruction. 67p. Cath. 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $1. 

United Nations. Dept. of Public Information. 
United Nations radio handbook for teachers. 
37p. United Nations. 

U.S. government films for school and industry 

1953-54 catalog. 94p. United World 
Films, Inc. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. List of standard and FM 
educational radio broadcast stations by state 
and city as of Jan. 2, 1953. Proc. 11p. US. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

*Wittich, W. A. and Schuller, C. F. 
visual materials; their nature and use. 


Harper. $6. 


Audio- 
564p. 


(13A) Curriculum, Extra-curricular 
Activities, and Teaching 
Methods 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Ameri- 
can school curriculum; 31st yrbk. 551p. Amer. 
Assn. of School Admins. $5. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Reporting 
on the growth of children (Bul. no. 62). 47p. 
Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

*Beck, R. H.; Cook, W. W.; and Kearney, N. C. 
Curriculum in the modern elementary school. 
584p. Prentice. $6.60; text ed. $4.95. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Teaching conserva- 
tion in California high schools, prepared by 
the Conservation committee of the Calif. assn. 
of secondary school administrators (Bul. v. 22, 
no. 1). 46p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 25¢. 

Cantor, Nathaniel. The teaching-learning proc- 
ess. 350p. Dryden. $2.90. 

Charitas, Sister Mary. Purposive classroom man- 
agement. 106p. Winston. $1.05. 

Comenius, Johann. The analytical didactic . . . 
tr. from the Latin with introduction and notes, 
by Vladimir Jelinek. 239p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $5. 

DeWitt, R. T. and Wilson, G. M., eds. School 
camping at Peabody, 1952. 71p. George Pea- 
body Col. for Teachers, Free. 

Doll, R. C. Organizing for curriculum improve- 
ment. 77p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $1. 
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Eavey, C. B. The art of effective teaching. 298p. 
Zondervan. $3.75. 

Fox, Willard, comp. Selected practices for teach- 
ing basic skills (Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. 
Bul. no. 2). Proc. 75p. Univ. of Wyo. Col. 
of Educ. $1. 

Harap, Henry. Curriculum trends at mid-cen- 
tury; 11th annual Delta Pi Epsilon lecture, 
39p. South-Western. 50¢. 

Harris, F. E, Three persistent educational prob- 
lems: Grading, promoting, and reporting to 
parents (Ky. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of 
school service, Bul. v. 26, no. 1). 92p. Univ. 
of Ky. Bur. of School Service. $1. 

Highlights for Children, Inc. Teacher’s holiday 
handbook; 186 creative suggestions. 61p. High- 
lights for Children. $1. 

Junior Town Meeting League. Youth discus- 
sion; patterns and techniques. 32p. Jr. Town 
Meeting League. Free. 

Kirkendall, L. A. and Zeran, F. R. Student coun- 
cils in action. 240p. Chartwell. $3.25. 

McNerney, C. T. The curriculum, 292p. McGraw. 
$4.50. 

Meier, A. R.; Cleary, F. D.; and Davis, A. M. 
Citizenship and service; practicing citizenship 
in out-of-class activities. 11p, Wayne Univ. 
Press. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Miller, Sister Mary Janet, ed. Building the in- 
tegrated curriculum (Proceedings of the work- 
shop on Integration in the Catholic secondary 
school curriculum . . . June 13 to 24, 1952). 


172p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.50; 
$1.75 pa. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. The 
1953 commencement manual. 432p. NEA. 
$1.50. 


Nat. Assn. of Student Councils. 1953 student 
council yearbook. 244p. NEA. $1.50. 

New York Soc. for the Experimental Study of 
Educ. Problems and practices in New York 
City schools (1953 yrbk.). 155p. N.Y. Soc. 
for the Experimental Study of Educ. $2. 

Pierce, P. R. Techniques of curriculum making 
in the Chicago public schools (Chic. public 
schools. Curriculum brochure no. 4). 47p. 
Chic., Ill., Bd. of Educ. Free. 

*Ragan, W. B. Modern elementary curriculum. 
570p. Dryden. $4.90. 

Sikkema, Mildred. Report of a study of school 
social work practice in twelve ‘communities. 
54p. Amer. Assn. of Social Workers. $1. 

Simpson, R. H. Improving teaching-learning 
processes. 487p. Longmans. $5. 

U.S. Office of Educ. How children use the com- 
munity for learning, by E. G. Bathurst (Bul: 
no. 6). 46p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 


(13B) Teaching Aids and Materials 
and School Libraries 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
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ment. Using free materials in the classroom. 
Proc. 16p. NEA. 75¢. 

Carr, Patrick. Free courses of study available to 
teachers and schools; a directory of 186 guides. 
Proc. {16p.}. Patrick Carr. 50¢. 

Dix, M. Q. Soap carving in the classroom. 29p. 
Nat. Soap Sculp. Com. Free. 

Fenner, Elaine. A handbook for advisers of high 
school business clubs (Mono. no. 82). 63p. 
South-Western Pub. Co. 

Horkheimer, P. A.; Cody, P. T.; and Fowlkes, 
J. G. Elementary teachers guide to free cur- 
riculum materials. 10th ed. Proc. 334p. Educ. 
Progress Service. $4.50. 

Logasa, Hannah. Book selection handbook for 
elementary and secondary school. 200p. Faxon. 
$4.59. 

Miller, Bruce. Sources of free pictures, 1953 
ed. 22p. Miller. 50¢. 

Miller, H. B. and Mikelson, J. M., eds. Some- 
thing for nothing for your classroom. 2d ed. 
Proc. 67p. Temple Univ. Teachers Col. Cur- 
riculum Lab. $1. 

Newark (N.J.) School Librarians’ Assn. The li- 
brarian and the gifted child. Proc. 32p. New- 
ark. Bd. of .Educ. Dept. of Libs. and Audio- 
Visual Aids. $1. 

Oregon Univ. Library. Workshop on the modern 
school library. Proc. 85p. Univ. of Ore. $1. 

Thompson, N. Z. Your school clubs, a complete 
guide to 500 activities for group leaders and 
members. 317p. Dutton. $3.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Selected references to extra- 
class activities, 1950-53, by Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins and W. H. Gaumnitz (Cir. no. 340). 
Proc. 15p. Supt. of Docs. Free. 


(14) Intercultural Education 


Beauchamp, Mary; Llewellyn, Ardelle; and Wor- 
ley, V. S. Building brotherhood: what can ele- 
mentary schools do? 64p. Nat. Conf. Chr. & 
Jews. 25¢. 

Bettelheim, Bruno. Overcoming prejudice (Bet- 
ter living booklet). 49p. Science Res. Assoc. 
40¢; quantity rates. 

Hayden, M. A. The core in curriculum (Human 
relations mono. 2). 30p. N.Y. Univ. Center 
for Human Relations Studies. 50¢. 

Nat. Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment. Explorations in human relations train- 
ing; an assessment of experience, 1947-53. 
Proc. 87p. NEA. $2. 

Stendler, C. B. and Martin, W. E. Intergroup 
education in kindergarten-primary grades. 151p. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Taba, Hilda. Leadership training in intergroup 
education; evaluation of workshops. 243p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $2.50. 

Tipton, J. H. Community in crisis; the elimina- 
tion of segregation from a public school sys- 
tem. 180p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
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of Pubs. $3.75. 


(15) Pre-school, Elementary, and 
Kindergarten Education 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Nursery 
school portfolio (Gen. service bul. no. 1). 
12 parts. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Recom- 
mended equipment and supplies for nursery, 
kindergarten, primary, and intermediate schools 
(Gen. service bul. no. 39). 80p. Assn. for 
Childhood Educ, $1. 

Boston Univ. School of Educ. Elementary evalua- 
tive criteria. Proc. 109p. Boston Univ. School 
of Educ. $1.50. 

Franklin, Adele and others. Good education for 
older children in the elementary school. 58p. 
N.Y. State Council for Early Childhood Educ. 
60¢; quantity rates. 

Green, M. M. and Woods, E. L. A nursery 
school handbook for teachers and parents. Rev. 
ed. 135p. Sierra Madre Community Nursery 
School Assn. $2. 

Kearney, N. C. Elementary school objectives; a 
report prepared for the Mid-century commit- 
tee on outcomes in elementary education. 189p. 
Russell Sage Found. $3. 

Michaelis, J. U. and Grim, P. R. The student 
teacher in the elementary school. 433p. Pren- 
tice. $4.50. 

Millard, C. V. and Huggett, A. J. An introduc- 
tion to elementary education. 365p. McGraw. - 
$4.75. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Happy journey; preparing your child for 
school. 32p. NEA. 40¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Class size in elementary 
schools, 1952-53. Proc. 17p. NEA. 25¢. 

Nesbitt, Marion. A public school for tomorrow; 
a description of the Matthew F. Maury school, 
Richmond, Virginia. 164p. Harper. $2.50. 

Petty, M. C. Intraclass grouping in the elementary 
school (Texas univ. Pub. no, 5313). 189p. 
Univ. of Texas Press. $2. 

Play Schools Assn. What is a good play school? 
Recommended standards for the group care 
of children of elementary school age. 15p. 
Play Schools Assn. 25¢. 

*Reavis, W. C. and others. Administering the 
elementary school; a co-operative educational 
enterprise. 631p. Prentice. $5. 

*Shane, H. G., ed. The American elementary 
school (John Dewey soc. 13th yrbk.). 434p. 
Harper. $5. 

Steinert, Joseph; Atkins, Edith; and Jackson, 
Theresa. The child entering nursery schools; 
a study of intake principles and procedures. 
34p. Council Child Development Center. 50¢. 

Stewart, D. H.; Rice, M. P.; and Freeman, 
D. C., eds. A kindergarten study. Proc. 34p. 
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New Eng. School Development Council. $1. 


(16) Secondary Education 


*Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the high school 
curriculum, Rev. ed. 560p. Macmillan. $5.25. 

Boardman, C. W.; Douglas, H. R.; and Bent, 
R. K. Democratic supervision in secondary 
schools. 557p. Houghton. $5. 

Castaldi, Basil. The Castaldi nomogram; an aid 
for translating the curriculum of junior and 
senior high schools into the necessary number 
of instructional spaces or classrooms. 22p. 
New Eng. School Development Council. $1.50; 
50¢ to Council members. 

Chisholm, L. L. The work of the modern high 
school. 542p. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Edmonson, J. B.; Roemer, Joseph; and Bacon, 
F. L. The administration of the modern sec- 
ondary school. 614p. Macmillan. $5. 

Flaum, L. S. The activity high school; the prin- 
ciples of its operation. 417p. Harper. $4.50. 

Grim, P. R. and Michaelis, J. U. The student 
teacher in the secondary school. 484p. Pren- 
tice. $6.35. 

Hecker, S. E. Early school leavers in Kentucky 
(Ky. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of school serv- 
ice. Bul. v. 25, no. 4). 78p. Ky. Univ. Bur. 
of School Service. 50¢. 

Jersild, A. T. and Helfant, Kenneth. Education 
for self-understanding; the role of psychology 
in the high school program. 54p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 85¢. 

Keller, F. J. The double-purpose high school; 
closing the gap between vocational and aca- 
demic preparation. 207p. Harper. $3. 

Klausmeier, H. J. Principles and practices of sec- 
ondary school teaching. 521p. Harper. $4.50. 

Leonard, J. P. Developing the secondary school 
curriculum. Rev. ed. 582p. Rinehart. $5.50. 

MacConnell, C. M. and others. New schools for 
a new culture. Rev. ed. 196p. Harper. $3. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. The con- 
sumer views the secondary school program, 
by Leslie Moore (The emerging high school 
curriculum, no. 1). Proc. 9p. Met. School Study 
Council. 15¢; quantity rates. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. Adapting 
the secondary-school program to the needs of 
youth; 52nd yrbk., pt. 1. 316p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

Noar, Gertrude. The junior high school today 
and tomorrow. 373p. Prentice. $4.75. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ. Hidden tuition 
costs in selected Texas secondary schools, by 
Bascom Hayes (Res. study no. 13). 23p. Texas 
Study of Sec. Educ. 50¢. 

Traxler, A. E. and Townsend, Agatha, eds. Im- 
proving transition from school to college. 165p. 
Harper. $2.75. 

Umstattd, J. G. Secondary school teaching. 3d 
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ed. 488p. Ginn. $4.50. 

JS. Office of Educ. Junior high schools vs. 
traditional (8-4) high school organization, by 
W. H. Gaumnitz and J. D. Hull (Cir. no. 
373). Proc. 13p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Pupil appraisal practices in 
secondary schools, comp. by H. H. Cummings 
and others (Cir. no. 363). Proc. 111p. Supt. of 
Docs. 50¢. 

JS. Office of Educ. Selected references: to the 
junior high school, by W. H. Gaumnitz and 
G. M. Lewis (Cir. no. 369). Proc. 10p. 1953. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Zeran, F. R., ed.- The high school teacher and 

his job; a symposium. 282p. Chartwell. $4.50. 

Zeran, F. R., ed. Life adjustment education in 

action; a symposium. 541p. Chartwell. $6.50. 


— 
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(17A) Language Arts 


Anderson, V. A. Improving the child’s speech.’ 
333p. Oxford. $4. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Adventuring 
in literature with children (Bul. no. 92). 12 
leaflets. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Friederich, W. J. and Wilcox, R. A. Teaching 
speech in high 487p. Macmillan. 
$4.75. 

Morphett, M. V.; Weedon, Vivian; and Wash- 
burne, Carleton. Winnetka chart for determin- 
ing grade placement of children’s books. chart. 
Temple Univ. Dept. of Psychology. 30¢. 

Nat. Conference on Research in English. Child 
development and the language arts. 52p. Nat. 
Conf. on Res. in Eng. 75¢._ , 

Nat. Conference on Research in English. Fac- 
tors that influence language growth. 32p. Nat. 
Council of Teachers of Eng. 60¢. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Developing chil- 
dren’s power of self-expression through writ- 
ing (Curriculumi bul. 1952-53 ser. no. 2). 
i71p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. How children learn to 
write, by H. K. Mackintosh and Wilhelmina 
Hill (Bul. no. 2). 24p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Report on status of and prac- 
tices in the teaching of foreign languages in 
the public elementary schools of the United 
States. Rev. to July 1, 1953. 31p.; Changes, 
additions, and deletions to November 1953. 
12p. Proc. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Winship, Loren. The development of educa- 
tional dramatics and its status in Texas sec- 
ondary schools (Texas study of secondary 
educ. Res. study no. 14). 61p. Texas Study of 
Sec. Educ. $1. 


(17B) Reading 


Artley, A. S. Your child learns to read. 255p° 
Scott. $2 
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Carter, H. L. J. and McGinnis, D. J. Learning 
to read; a handbook for teachers. 214p. Mc- 
Graw. $3.50. 

Cox, Mary Aline. Teach your child to read; a 
book for parents. 39p. Exposition. $2. 

Ephron, B. K. Emotional difficulties in reading. 
289p. Julian. $5. 

Gates, A. I. Teaching reading (What res. says 
to the teacher, no. 1). 33p. NEA. 25¢; quan- 
tity rates. 

Hill, M. K., comp. A bibliography of reading 
lists for retarded readers, Rev. (State univ. of 
Iowa. Extension bul. no. 681; Col. of educ. 
ser. no. 37). 12p. State Univ. of Iowa. 10¢. 

McArdle, Sister M. Marguerite, ed. The Catholic 
curriculum and basic reading instruction in ele- 
mentary education (Proceedings of the work- 
shop ... June 13 to 24, 1952). 149p. Cath. 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $3; $2.25 pa. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Yes, we 
teach reading, by Mary Duane. Proc. 11p. Met. 
School Study Council. 15¢; quantity rates. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Second- 
ary Curgiculum Development. The road to 
better reading; promising practices in reading 
for a K-12 program, based on the summary of 
conference-clinics for the readjustment of high 
school education. 112p. N.Y. State Educ. Dept. 
50¢. 

Robinson, H. M., ed. Clinical studies in read- 
ing, 2 (Sup. educ. mono. no. 77). 189p. Univ. 
of Chic. Press. $3.75. 

Wilborn, L. J.; Alexander, Nelle; and Bracken, 
D. K. The improvement of reading in sec- 
ondary schools (Bul. no. 540). Proc. 63p. 
Texas Educ. Agency. 20¢. 

Yoakam, G. A., ed. The content, selection, and 
use of children’s literature; a report of the 
8th annual Conference on reading, University 
of Pittsburgh, July 14 to 25, 1952. 189p. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh Press. $1.50. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 


Andersson, Theodore. The teaching of foreign 
languages in the elementary school. Prelim. 
ed. Proc. 119p. Heath. $1.25. 

Brushwood, J. S. and Polmantier, P. C. The ef- 
fectiveness of the audio-laboratory in elemen- 
tary modern language courses (Mo. univ. Bul. 
v. 54, no. 20). 14p. Univ. of Mo. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Foreign lan- 
guage education in the secondary school, by 
Dorris Phipps (The emerging high school cur- 
riculum, no. 2). 9p. Met. School Study Coun- 
cil, 15¢; quantity rates. 

Ryland, Hobart, ed. The teaching of languages 
in the elementary school (Occasional contrib. 
no. 56). Proc. 38p. Univ. of Ky. Libs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Developing and introduc- 
ing a program of conversational Spanish in 
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the elementary schools of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, by G. M. Dreier. Proc. 11p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. How the administrative 
problems connected with modern language in- 
struction in elementary schools were solved in 
Cieveland, by E. B. de Sauze. Proc. 6p. US. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Report of Conference on 
the role of foreign languages in American 
schools, Jan. 15 and 16, 1953. Proc. 12p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Tentative list of teaching 
and background materials for foreign lan- 
guages in elementary schools. Proc. 9p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

Why study Latin in school? Answers from 84 
college presidents, deans, executives to the 
student in school. 32p. Marnell. 25¢; quantity 
rates. 

Why study Latin in school? The answer of col- 
lege teachers to the student in school. 8p. 
Marnell. 10¢. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 


Beuschlein, Muriel and Sanders, J. M. Free 
and inexpensive teaching materials for science 
education (Chicago schools J., v. 34, nos. 5-6, 
sup.). 48p. Chic. Schools Journal. 

Brown, C. H. The teaching of secondary mathe- 
matics, 388p. Harper. $4. 

Burnett, R. W., ed. Selected science teaching 
ideas of 1952. 57p. Nat. Science Teachers 
Assn. $1.50. 

*Burnett, R. W. Teaching science in the elemen- 
tary school. 541p. Rinehart. $5.75. 

Glennon, V. J. and others. Teaching arithmetic 
in the modern school (Monos. on the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, no. 2). 139p. Syracuse Univ. 
School of Educ. Bur. of School Service. $2, 

*Morton, R. L. Teaching children arithmetic; 
primary, intermediate, upper grades. 566p. 
Silver. $4.50. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The 
learning of mathematics, its theory and prac- 
tice (21st yrbk.). 355p. Nat. Council of 
Teachers of Math. $4; $3 to members. 

*NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Science for today’s children (32d yrbk.). 311p. 
NEA. $3. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Development. Mathematics 
for all high school youth; report of basic skills 
conference-clinics in mathematics. 108p. N.Y. 
(State) Educ. Dept. 50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education for the talented 
in mathematics and science; a report . . . pre- 
pared by K. E. Brown and P. G. Johnson 
(Bul. 1952, no. 15). 34p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Mathematics in public 
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high schools, by K. E. Brown (Bul. no. 5). 
47p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Science education research 
studies—1952, by P. G. Johnson (Cir. no. 
334-4). Proc. 56p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Zim, H. S. Science for children and teachers 
(Bul. no. 91). 55p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 
75¢. 


(19) Social Studies 


Dimond, S. E. Schools and the development of 
good citizens; final report of the Citizenship 
education study, Detroit public schools and 
Wayne university. 215p. Wayne Univ. Press. 
$3.50. 

Dodd, J. H. Economics in the secondary schools 
(Mono. no. 80). 22p. South-Western Pub. 
Co. Single copy free. 

Dratz, E. M. Guide to teaching about the United 
Nations and world affairs. 31p. NEA. 10¢. 
Frank, Annette; Kessler, Ralphine; and Pine, 
Tillie. Teaching techniques in social studies, 
grades 3 to 6. Proc. 28p. 69 Bank St. Pubs. 

50¢. 

Hammond, R. I., comp. Suggestions for citizen- 
ship education (Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. 
Bur. of res. and service. Bul. no. 1). Proc. 
56p. Univ. of Wyo. Col. of Educ. $1. 

Hill, C. P. Suggestions on the teaching of his- 
tory (Towards world understanding no. 9). 
117p. UNESCO. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. 
Press. 75¢. 

Johns, Eunice, ed. Social studies in the senior high 
school (curriculum per. no. 5). 108p. Nat. 
Council for Social Studies. $2. 

Kenworthy, L. S. Studying the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 44p. Kenworthy. 
60¢; 2 for $1. 

*Klee, L. E., ed. Social studies for older chil- 
dren; programs for grades four, five, and six 
(Curriculum ser. no. 5). 139p. Nat. Council 
for Social Studies. $2. 

Lauwerys, J. A. History textbooks and interna- 
tional understanding (Towards world under- 
standing, no. 11). 84p. UNESCO. Distrib. 
by Columbia Univ. Press. 50¢. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies. 
Social science frontiers, ed. by J. E. Blake- 
more and L. S. Kenworthy (Proceedings, v. 49, 
1951-52). 83p. Middle States Council. $1. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. How to in- 
troduce maps and globes, by Gertrude Whipple 
(How to do it ser. no. 15). 8p. Nat. Council 
for Social Studies. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. How to 
use multiple books, by M. C. Wilson (How to 
do it ser. no. 16). 7p. Nat. Council for Social 
Studies. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. World 

trade: goals and problems. Analysis of the 
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problem, by Sylvia Stone; Teaching aids, by 
J. C. Aldrich and others (Bul. no. 27, Eco- 
nomic life ser. no. 1). 132p. Nat. Council for 
Social Studies. $1. 

Pflieger, E. F. and Weston, G. L. Emotional 
adjustment: a key to good citizenship; a re- 
port of the Citizenship education study, Detroit 
public schools and Wayne university. 152p. 
Wayne Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Tyrrell, W. G., ed. Social studies in the col- 
lege; programs for the first two years (Cur- 
riculum ser. no. 8). 124p. Nat. Council for 
Social Studies. $2. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching aids for develop- 
ing international understanding: Scandinavia. 
10p.; Latin America. 11p.; A brief introduc- 
tion to life in the United States. 11p.; Bibliog- 
raphy of Spanish books for children. 11p. 
Proc. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 


(20) Art and Music 


*Andrews, F. M. and Leeder, J. A. Guiding 
junior-high-school pupils in music experiences. 
372p. Prentice. $4.75. ; 

Art education today, 1951-52: The secondary 
school program. 102p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.25. 

Boylston, E. R. Creative expression with crayons. 
98p. Davis. $3.95. 

D'Amico, Victor. Creative teaching in art. Rev. 
ed. 257p. Internat. Textbk. Co. $4. 

Gaitskell, C. D. and Gaitskell, M. R. Art educa- 
tion for slow learners. 46p. Bennett. $1.75. 

Hjelmervik, Kenneth and Berg, R. C. Marching 
bands; how to organize and develop them. 
301p. Barnes. $3.75. 

Kinscella, H. G. and Tierney, E. M. The child 
and his music; a handbook for the use of the 
teacher in the elementary grades or in the 
small school. 158p. University Pub. Co. $3.20. 

Mathews, P. W. You can teach music; a hand- 
book for the classroom teacher. 178p. Dutton. 
$3.75. 

Mendelowitz, D. M. Children are artists; an 
introduction to children’s art for teachers and 
parents. 140p. Stanford Univ. Press. $3. 

Moore, F. C.; Hamburger, C. H.; and Kingzett, 
A. L. Handcrafts for elementary schools, a 
handbook of practical suggestions for teachers. 
234p. Heath. $5. 

Paine, I. L. Art aids for elementary teaching— 
a handbook. Rev. ed. Proc. 88p. Burgess. 
$2.25. 

Pearson, R. M., ed. The new art education. Rev. 
ed. 272p. Harper. $5. 

Ziegfeld, Ernest. Art in the college program of 
general education. 239p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4. 

Zimmer, Sister Augusta, ed. Art in Catholic 
secondary schools (Proceedings of the Work- 
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shop .. . June 13 to 24, 1952). 189p. Cath. 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $3. 


(21A) General Vocational and 
Industrial Education 
(Includes Agricultural Education) 


Amer. Vocational Assn. Administration of vo- 
cational education at state and local levels. 
22p. Amer. Vocational Assn. Free. 

Amer. Vocational Assn. A guide to improving 
instruction in industrial arts. Rev. ed. 119p. 
Amer. Vocational Assn. $1; quantity rates. 

Hamlin, H. M. Local policies for agricultural 
education in the public schools. Proc. 53p. Il. 
Univ. Col. of Educ. Office of Field Service. 
40¢; quantity rates. 

Keller, F. J. The double-purpose high school; 
closing the gap between vocational and aca- 
demic preparation. 207p. Harper. $3. 

Minnesota Commission on Vocational and Higher 
Educ. Moving forward with vocational edu- 
cation. 63p. Minn. Com. on Vocational and 
Higher Educ. 

Nat. Assn. of Industrial Teacher Educators. Re- 
search Committee. Summaries of studies in in- 
dustrial education, 1953 supplement. 183p. 
Ford Motor Co. Educ. Services. Free. 

O'Brien, Michael. Shopwork teaching tricks and 
other aids for shop teachers. 246p. Interstate. 
$3. 

Prakken, L. W., comp. Modern school shop 
planning. 113p. Prakken. $2.50. 

Silvius, G. H. and Curry, E. H. Teaching suc- 
cessfully the industrial arts and vocational 
subjects. 339p. McKnight. $4.50. 

Texas Univ. Div. of Extension. Industrial Educ. 
Dept. Suggested school shop layouts and 
equipment for industrial vocational programs. 
Proc. 57p. Texas Educ. Agency. Industrial 
Educ. Service. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of 

annual reports of state boards for vocational 

education . . . fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. 
Proc. 43p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

1.8. Office of Educ, Vocational Div. The fed- 
eral-state vocational education program (Misc. 
2354 rev.). Proc. 10p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. : 

J.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. The opera- 
tion of a local program of trade and industrial 
education . . . ed. by W. P. Loomis (Bul. no. 
250, Trade and industrial ser. no. 62). 166p. 
Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

1.8. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Summaries 
of studies in agricultural education. Sup. no. 
6 to Vocational div. bul. no. 180 (Bul. no. 
251; Agric. ser. no. 63). 100p. Supt. of 
Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Three-dimensional teaching 


= 
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aids for trade and industrial instruction (Cir. 
no. 366). 91p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 


(21B) Business Education 


California, Dept. of Educ. Commission for Vo- 
cational Educ. Layouts and facilities for busi- 
ness education (Mono. no. 81). 52p. South- 
Western Pub. Co. Free. 

Eastern Business Teachers Assn. and Nat. Busi- 
ness Teachers Assn. Enriched learning in busi- 
ness education, ed. by L. H. Jacobs (Amer. 
business educ. yrbk., v. 10). 470p. N.Y. Univ. 
Bookstore. $3.75. 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg short- 
hand. 497p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Leslie, L. A. Tape recording in business educa- 
tion; a new and basic teaching aid. 67p. Minn. 
Mining and Manuf. Co. $1. 


(22) Guidance and Personnel 
Service 


Amer. Council on Educ. Personnel principles in 
the chapter house (Studies, ser. 6, no. 17). 
40p. Amer. Council on Educ. 50¢. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Students and staff in 
a social context (Studies, ser. 6, no. 18). 34p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. 50¢. 

Amer. Univ. College seniors and federal em- 
ployment; report of a research study [pre- 
pared by} C. M. Hersh. Proc. 123p. Amer. 
Univ. 

Arbuckle, D. S. Student personnel services in 
higher education. 352p. McGraw. $4.75. 

Berdie, R. F., ed. Roles and relationships in 
counseling; papers from the 2d annual con- 
ference of administrators of college and uni- 
versity counseling programs . . . Nov., 1951 
(Minn. studies in student personnel work, 
no. 3). 37p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $1.25. 

Cleary, F. D.; Davis, A. M.; and Meier, A. R. 
Individual and group guidance; suggestions for 
classroom teachers. 15p. Wayne Univ. Press. 
50¢. 

Fleck, Henrietta. How to evaluate students. 85p. 
McKnight. 75¢. 

Guthrie, W. S. Applications to the professional 
schools and colleges for the fall term 1952; a 
manual of information for faculty advisers and 
counselors of pre-professional students. 71p. 
Ohio State Univ. Col. of Arts and Sciences. 
Free; Itd. distribution. 

Hamrin, S. A. Initiating and administering guid- 
ance services. 220p. McKnight. $3. 

Hatch, R. N. and Dressel, P. L. Guidance serv- 
ices in the secondary school. 179p. Brown. 
$2.50. 

Hill, G. E., ed. Improving guidance services; re- 
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port of the Workshop on guidance procedures 
1953. Proc. 58p. Ohio Univ. Col. of 
Educ. 50¢. 

Kinker, H. R. and Fox, W. H. A study of high 
school guidance services in a six-state area 
(Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v. 28, no. 6). 
108p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Serv- 
ices. $1. 

Knapp, R. H. Practical guidance methods for 


counselors, teachers, and administrators. 320p 
McGraw. $4.25. 
Little, Wilson and Chapman, A. L. Develop- 


mental guidance in secondary school. 324p. 
McGraw. $4.50. 

Lloyd, W. P. Student counseling in Japan; a 
two-nation project in higher education. 204p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $4. 

Michigan State College. Dept. of Guidance and 
Counselor Training. A selected bibliography 
of guidance materials, rev. unp.; Parenfs: are 
you doing your part? unp.; The social in- 
formation service. 11p. Mich. State Col. Single 
copies free; Itd. supply. 

Miller, F. W., ed. Counselor-trainers report to 
the profession; a report of the 18th annual 
conference on guidance and personnel work 

. Northwestern university. 117p. North- 
western Univ. School of Educ. 

Paterson, D. G.; Gerken, C. d’A.; and Hahn, 
M. E. Revised Minnesota occupational rating 
scales (Minn. studies in student personnel 
work, no. 2). 85p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $2 

Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Reference. Proceed- 
ings of the 17th Annual guidance conference 
. . . 1952 (Studies in higher educ. no. 80). 
78p. Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Ref. $1. 

Recktenwald, L. N. Guidance and counseling, 
with psychometric practices; a basic treatment. 
192p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.25; 
$2.50 pa. 

Rothney, J. W. M. The high school student; a 
book: of cases. 271p. Dryden. $1.90. 

Splaver, Sarah. High school students and occu- 
pational books. Proc. 68p. Occu-Press. $2. 

*Strang, Ruth. The role of the teacher in per- 
sonnel work. 4th ed. rev. and enl. 491p. Co- 


lumbia’ Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$3.75. 
Strang, Ruth and others, eds. Unity within 


guidance. 96p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Tanneyhill, Ann. From school to job; guidance 
for minority youth (Public affairs pam. no. 
200). 28p. Public Affairs Com. 25¢; quantity 
rates. 

Tyler, L. E. The work of the counselor. 323p 
Appleton. $3. 

Woolf, M. D. and Woolf, J. A. The student 
personnel program; its development and in- 
tegration in the high school and college. 416p. 


McGraw. $5. 
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(23) Health, Physical, and Safety 
Education 
Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 


Recreation. Administrative problems in health 
education, physical education, and recreation. 


136p. Amer. Assn. for Health . . . $2.50; $2. 
pa. 
Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 


Recreation. Putting PR into HPER. 64p. Amer. 
Assn. for Health ... $1. 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Recreation bibliography. Proc. 71p. 
Amer. Assn. for Health ... $1. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Nat. Section on Dance. Materials 
for teaching dance: v. 1, Modern dance and 
children’s dance. 53p.; v. 2, Folk, square, 


and social dance. 40p. Amer. Assn. for Health 
. $1 ea. 

Amer. Automobile Assn. What chief state school 
officers say about high school driver education. 
Unp. Amer. Automobile Assn. Free. 

Amer. Dental Assn. Dental health facts for 
teachers. 28p. Amer. Dental Assn. 25¢. 

Amer. Dental Assn, The role of the dental so- 
ciety in the school dental héalth education 
program. 12p. Amer. Dental Assn. Free. 

Arkansas Bd. of Health. A guide for coordinat- 
ing school health programs in Arkansas; re- 
port of the school health workshop. 27p. Ark. 
Bd. of Health. 

California. Dept. of Educ. A proposed program 
for preparation of teachers of physical educa- 
tion (Bul. v. 22, no. 3). 56p. Calif. Dept. of 
Educ. Ltd. distrib. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Health Educ., 
Physical Educ., and Recreation. Physical fit- 
ness through physical education for California 
secondary school boys. 76p. Calif. Dept. of 
Educ. 75¢. 

Chenoweth, L. B. and Selkirk, T. K. School 
health problems. 4th ed. 446p. Appleton. $4. 

Cowell, C. C. Scientific foundations of physical 
education; a problem-solving approach to cur- 

administration and guidance. 260p. 


riculum 
Harper. $3.50. 

DeWitt, R. T. Teaching individual and team 
sports. 497p. Prentice. $6.65. 


Grout, R. E. Health teaching in schools. 2d 
ed. 353p. Saunders. $4.25. 

Hunsicker, P. A. and Montoye, H. J. Applied 
tests and measurements in physical education. 
Proc. 149p. Prentice. $3.25. 

* Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educ. 
of the NEA and the Amer. Medical Assn. 
Schoo] health services; a report, ed. by C. C. 
Wilson. 486p. NEA. $5. 

Kleinschmidt, H. E. and Zimand, Savel. Public 
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health education; its tools and _ procedures. 
302p. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Knapp, Clyde and Hagman, E. P. Teaching 
methods for physical education. 386p. McGraw. 
$4.75. 

Larson, L. A.; Fields, M. R.; and Gabrielsen, 
M. A. Problems in health, physical and recrea- 
tion education. 340p. Prentice. $7.35. 

*Murray, R. L. Dance in elementary education; 
a program for boys and girls. 342p. Harper. 
$4. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Checklist of 
safety and safety education in your school. 
Rev. ed. 47p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. The expanding 
role of school patrols. 36p. NEA. 50¢; quan- 
tity rates. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. They found a 
way; report of Nat. conference on safety edu- 
cation in elementary schools . . . 1952. 32p. 
NEA. 35¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. What about 
their safety? Unp. NEA. Free. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Guide for health 
counselors (Curriculum bul. 1952-53 ser. no. 
3). 105p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Educ. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Second- 
ary Curriculum Development. Driver educa- 
tion. 80p. N.Y. (State) Dept. of Educ. 

New York Univ. Center for Safety Educ. The 
administrator and the school safety program. 
15p. N.Y. Univ. Center for Safety Educ. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Sehon, E. L.. and others. Physical education 
methods for elementary schools. 2d ed. 455p. 
Saunders. $4.50. 

Shepard, G. E. and Jamerson, R. E. Interscholas- 
tic athletics. 276p. McGraw. $4. 

Staley, S. C. Physical exercise programs. 292p. 
Mosby. $5. 

Swanson, Marie. School nursing in the com- 
munity program. 543p. Macmillan. $5. 

Tyler, E. N. and Morgan, L. S., eds. Health edu- 
cators at work, v. 4. 63p. Univ. of N.C. School 
of Pub. Health. 75¢. 

*Van Dalen, D. B.; Mitchell, E. D.; and Ben- 
nett, B. L. A. world history of physical educa- 
tion; cultural, philosophical, comparative. 640p. 
Prentice. $7.90. 


(24) Special Education and 
Exceptional Children 


Abel, G. L. Suggestions, equipment, and re- 
sources for teachers educating blind with seeing 
children in public and private schools. Proc. 
33p. Amer. Found. for Blind. $1. 

Amer. Foundation for the Blind. Training facili- 
ties for the preparation of teachers of blind 
children in the United States (Educ. ser. no. 
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4). 38p. Amer. Found. for Blind. 45¢. 

*Baker, H. J. Introduction to exceptional chil- 
dren. Rev. ed. 500p. Macmillan. $5. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Education of the aural- 
ly handicapped, by Vivian Lynndelle (Bul. v. 
22, no. 2). 31p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 25¢ 

California. Dept. of Educ. Mentally retarded stu- 
dents in California secondary schools, by 
F. M. Daly and L. F. Cain (Bul. v. 22, no. 
7). 200p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Coon, Nelson. The place of the museum in the 
education of the blind (Amer. found for the 
blind. Educ. ser. no. 6). 46 p. Amer. Found. 
for Blind. 55¢. 

Cutts, N. E. and Moseley, Nicholas. Bright chil- 
dren. 238p. Putnam. $3.50. 

Gaitskell, C. D. and Gaitskell, M. R. Art edu- 
cation for slow learners. 46p. Bennett. $1.75. 

Heck, A. O. The education of exceptional chil- 
dren. 2d ed. 513p. McGraw. $6. 

Illinois Commission for Handicapped Children. 
The educable mentally handicapped child in 
Illinois. 4th ed. 53p. Ill. Com. for Handi- 
capped Children. 

*Ingram, C. P. Education of the slow-learning 
child. 2d ed. 359p. Ronald. $5. 

Irwin, R. B. Speech and hearing therapy. 243p. 
Prentice. $3.95. 

Jenks, W. F., ed. Special education of the ex- 
ceptional child (Proceedings of the workshop 
... June 13 to 24, 1952). 156p. Cath. Univ. 
of Amer. Press. $2.75; $2 pa. ° 

Mikell, R. F. Normal growth and development 
of children with visual handicaps (Preschool 
ser. no. 3). 14p. Amer. Found. for Blind. 25¢. 

Nat. Soc. for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
Speech problems of school children. 61p. Nat. 
Soc. for Crippled Children. $1.25. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Helping the 
physically limited child (Curriculum bul. 1952- 
53 ser. no. 7). 211p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of 
Educ. 

Newark (N.J.) School Librarians’ Assn. The Li- 
brarian and the gifted child. Proc. 32p. Newark 
Bd. of Educ. Dept. of Libs. . . . $1. 

Pollock, M. P. and Pollock, Miriam. New hope 
for the retarded; enriching the lives of ex- 
ceptional children. 176p. Sargent. $4.50. 

Scheifele, Marian. The gifted child in the reg- 
ular classroom (Practical suggestions for 
teaching no. 12). 84p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 95¢. 

Smith, M. F. and Burks, A. J. Children at the 
window; a handbook for the guidance of re- 
tarded children. Proc. 59p. Pegasus. $2. 

Woods Schools. Child Research Clinic.. The 
pre-adolescent exceptional child; proceedings 
of the 35th conference of the Child research 
clinic. 66p. Woods Schools. Free. 
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(25) Education for Family Life 


Arny, C. B. Evaluation in home economics. [Rev. 
ed. of Evaluation and investigation in home 
economics.| 378p. Appleton. $4. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Home Eco- 
nomics in schools and colleges of the U.S.A. 
(Misc. no. 3306, 2d rev.). Proc. 7p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Voc. Div. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Report of 
annuai interregional conference in home eco- 
nomics education (Misc. no. 3440). Proc. 
59p. U.S. Office of Educ. Voc. Div. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Home, 
school and community experiences in the 
homemaking program (Bul. no. 252. Home 
economics educ. ser. no. 29). 69p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. With focus 
on family living; the story of four experiments 
in community organization for family life edu- 
cation, by M. W. Brown (Bul. no. 249; Home 
economics educ. ser. no. 28). 248p. Supt. of 
Docs. 60¢. 


(26) Rural Education 


No titles dealing directly ‘with this subject. 
Related material may be found in other sec- 
tions, especially 2, 3, 4, and 29. 


» (27) Negro. Education 


No titles dealing directly with this subject. 
Related material may be found in other sec- 
tions, especially 5, 6, and 22. 


(28A) Higher Education 


Amer. College Public Relations Assn. The or- 
ganization of public relations in American 
colleges .and universities. Proc. [24}p. Amer. 
Col. Pub. Relations Assn. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Student life in the 
United States; report of the conference held 
at Haverford college . . . ed. by F. C. Abbott 
(Studies, ser. 1, no. 57). 86p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Service Experiences. Accredita- 
tion policies of institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the evaluation of educational experi- 
ences of military personnel (Bul. no. 9). 73p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. Free. 

American University. College seniors and fed- 
eral employment; report of a research study 
[prepared by] C. M. Hersh. Proc. 123p. Amer. 
Univ. 

Andrews, K. R., ed. The case method of teach- 
ing human relations and administration; an 
interim statement. 271p. Harvard Univ. Press. 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


$4.50. 

Assn. for Higher Educ. Current issues in higher 
education, 1953; proceedings of the 8th an- 
nual Nat. conf. on higher educ., ed. by F. H. 
Horn. 292p. NEA. $3. 

Assn. of Amer. Univs. The rights and responsi- 
bilities of universities and their faculties; a 
statement . . . adopted Tuesday, March 24, 
1953. {12]p. Distrib. by Princeton Univ. Dept. 
of Pub. Relations. Free. 

Barnard {College} Forum. Decade of decision 
for higher education; Sth annual Barnard 
forum. 36p. Barnard Forum Office. 25¢. 

Biddle, W. W. The cultivation of community 
leaders. 203p. Harper. $3. 

Bristol, L. M. Three focal points in the de- 
velopment of Florida’s state system of higher 
education. Proc. Paging varies. Fla. State Univ. 
Campus Shop and Bkstore. $2.50. 

Brough, K. J. Scholar's workshop; evolving con- 
ceptions of library service (Ill. contribs. to 
librarianship, no. 5). 197p. Univ. of Ill. Press. 
$4.50. 

Capen, S. P. The management of universities, 
ed. by O. A. Silverman. 287p. Foster. $4.75. 

Colgate Univ. ROTC Study Committee. The im- 
pact of an ROTC program on a liberal arts 
college; a case study at Colgate University. 
53p. Colgate Univ. 

Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students. The unofficial ambassadors—1953. 
36p. Com. on Friendly Relations . . . 25¢. 

Conference on Higher Educ. in Michigan. Ad- 
dresses given at the annual conference .. . 
November 25 and 26, 1952 (Mich. univ. Offi- 
cial pub. v. 55, no. 17). 42p. Univ. of Mich. 
Free. 

Cunningham, W. F. General education and the 
liberal college. 286p. Herder. $4. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. Theology, philosophy, and 
history as integrating disciplines in the Catho- 
lic college of liberal arts (Proceedings of the 
workshop . . . June 12 to 22, 1952). Proc. 
336p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.25. 

Doyle, E. A, The status and functions of the 
departmental chairman . . . a dissertation. 138p. 
Cath. Univ. of Amer. Préss. $1.50. 

Dugan, A. H. An extension class program, with 
special reference to Wyoming. 24p. Univ. of 
Wyo. Div. of Adult Educ. and Community 
Service. 85¢. 

*Earnest, Ernest. Academic procession; an in- 
formal history of the American college, 1636- 
1953. 368p. Bobbs. $4. 

Fund for the Advancement of Educ. Bridging 
the gap between school and college; a progress 
report on four related projects (Evaluation 
report no. 1). 127p. Fund for Advancement 
of Educ. 

Guthrie, W. S. Applications to the professional 
schools and colleges for the fall term 1952; 
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a manual of information for faculty advisers 
and counselors of pre-professional students. 
71p. Ohio State Univ. Col. of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Free; Itd. distribution. 

Knapp, R. H. and Greenbaum, J. J. The younger 
American scholar; his collegiate origins. 122p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press, $3. 

Lowry, Howard and Taeusch, William. Re- 
search—creative activity and teaching; a re- 
port on a five-year experiment to improve 
undergraduate teaching (Carnegie found. for 
the advancement of teaching. Bul. no. 33). 
187p. Carnegie Found. 

Meland, B. E. Higher education and the human 
spirit. 204p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $4. 

Minnesota Commission on Vocational and Higher 
Educ. Higher education looks ahead. 46p. 
Minn. Com. on Voc. and Higher Educ. 

Nat. Manpower Council. A policy for scientific 
and professional manpower. 263p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $4.50. 

Ostheimer, R. H. Student charges and financing 
higher education . . . published for the Com- 
mission on financing higher education. 217p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Scates, A. Y. Jointly sponsored programs of 
college-credit work for employed adults; re- 
port of a project sponsored by the Office of 
naval research. Proc. 233p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. 

Severinghaus, A. E.; Carman, H. J.; and Cad- 
bury, W. E. Preparation for medical educa- 
tion in the liberal arts college; the report of 
the Subcommittee on preprofessional educa- 
tion of the Survey of medical education. 400p. 
McGraw. $4.50. 

Shosteck, Robert. Five thousand women col- 
lege graduates report; findings of a national 
survey . . . Proc. 66p. B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bur. 75¢. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Spotlight on the 
South’s regional education programs in medi- 
cine, veterinary medicine, dentistry, and social 
‘work, [12]p. So. Regional Educ. Bd. Free. 

Stetler, H. G. New study of college admissions 
practices with respect to race, religion, and 
national origin. 56p. Conn. Com. on Civil 
Rights. Free. 

Stevens, D. H. The changing humanities; an 
appraisal of old values and new uses. 272p. 
Harper. $4. 

Tead, Ordway. Character building and higher 
education (Kappa Delta Pi lecture). 129p. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Traxler, A. E. and Townsend, Agatha, eds. Im- 
proving transition from school to college. 
165p. Harper. $2.75. 

Tuttle, H. S. Serving youth is education; the 
story of a six year experiment in humanizing 
education. 12p. Lewis and Clark Col. Bkstore. 
15¢. 
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Tyrrell, W. G., ed. Social studies in the col- 
lege; programs for the first two years (Cur- 
riculum ser. no. 8). 124p. Nat. Council for 
Social Studies. $2. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant col- 
leges and universities, year ended June 30, 
1952, prepared by Maude Farr, R. C. Story and 
L. E. Blanch (Bul. no. 1). 53p. Supt. of 
Docs. 20¢. 

Vermont. Committee for the Study of Factors 
Involved in the Higher Educ. of Vermont 
Youth. Report . . . to the General assembly 
of 1953. 64p. Vt. Office of Speaker of the 
House. 

Wattenbarger, J. L. A state plan for public 
junior colleges, with special reference to Flor- 
ida. 83p. Univ. of Fla. Press. $1.50. 

Wells, H. L. Higher education is serious busi- 
ness. 237p. Harper. $3.50. 

Ziegfeld, Ernest. Art in the college program of 
general education. 239p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Bridgman, Margaret. Collegiate education for 
nursing. 205p. Russell Sage Found. $2.50. 
Deitrick, J. E. and Berson, R. C. Medical schools 
in the United States at mid-century. 380p. 

McGraw. $4.50. 

Harno, A. J. Legal education in the United 
States, a report prepared for the Survey of 
the legal profession. 211p. Bancroft. $3.50. 

Heidgerken, L. E. Teaching in schools of nurs- 
ing; principles and methods. 2d ed. 596p. Lip- 
pincott. $5. 

Medical College of Virginia. Problems in se- 
lecting and preparing students in professional 
education with special attention to student ex- 
penses. Proc. 87p. Med. Col. of Va. Bur. of 
Educ. Res. and Service. $1.75. 

Nat. Manpower Council. A policy for scientific 
and professional manpower. 263p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $4.50. ; 

Severinghaus, A. E.; Carman, H. J.; and Cad- 
bury, W. E. Preparation for medical educa- 
tion in the liberal arts college; the report of 
the Subcommittee on preprofessiénal educa- 
tion of the Survey of medical education. 400p. 
McGraw. $4.50. 

Trecker, H. B.; Glick, F. Z.; and Kidneigh, 
J. C. Education for social work administra- 
tion. 25p. Amer. Assn. of Social Workers. 
50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Cooperative education pro- 
grams in colleges and technical institutes, by 
H. H. Armsby (Cir. no. 368). Proc. 11p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments and 
degrees, 1952, by R. C. Story and H. H. Arms- 
by (Cir. no. 364). Proc. 18p. U.S. Office of 
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Educ. Free. 

U.S. Public Health Service. Report on schools of 
public health in the United States, by L. S. 
Rosenfeld, Marjorie Gooch, and O. H. Levine 
(Pub. no. 276). 110p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

Wessel, Rosa and Faith, G. B. Professional edu- 
cation based in practice; two studies in educa- 
tion for social work. 170p. Univ. of Pa. School 
of Social Work. 

Wilson, H. E. and others. A study of policies, 
procedures, and practices in admissions to 
medical schools in New York state. 70p. N.Y. 
(State) Educ. Dept. 


~ (29) Adult Education 


Alexander, Fred. Adult education in Australia 
(Fund for adult educ. Occasional papers no. 
2). 36p. Fund for Adult Educ. Free. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Development of adult 
education in California, by G. C. Mann and 
J. W. Getsinger (Bul. v. 22, no. 6). 87p. 
Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Child Study Assn. of Amer. Parent group educa- 
tion and leadership training. Rev. ed. Proc. 
21p. Child Study Assn. . . . 35¢. 

Child Study Assn. of Amer. Taking stock in 
parent education; proceedings of the 1953 
Conference for workers in parent education. 
Proc. 37p. Child Study Assn. . . . 50¢. 

Fund for Adult Educ. The challenge of lifetime 
learning. 40p. Fund for Adult Educ. Free. 

Loomis, C. P. and others. Rural social systems 
and adult education. 392p. Mich. State Col. 
Press. $5. 

McCleery, Richard. The strange journey; a dem- 
onstration project in adult education in prison 
(N.C. univ. Extension bul. v. 32, no. 4). 64p. 
Univ. of N.C. Press. 50¢. 

Morton, J. R. University extension in the United 
States: a study by the National university 
extension association. 144p. Univ. of Alla. 
Press, $2.25; pa. $1. 

New York (City) Adult Educ. Council. Twenti- 
eth anniversary yearbook of adult education. 
112p. N.Y. (City) Adult Educ. Council. $2. 

Scates, A. Y. Jointly sponsored programs of col- 
lege-credit work for employed adults; report 
of a project sponsored by the Office of naval 
research. Proc. 233p. Amer. Council on Educ 

*Sheats, P. H.; Jayne, C. D.; and Spence, R. B. 
Adult education; the community approach. 
530p. Dryden. $5.75. 

Spence, J. A. Opportunities for professional train- 
ing in adult education, offered, by colleges and 
universities in 1952-53, exclusive of summer 
sessions. 8p. Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Special 
and Adult Educ. 25¢. 

United Service for New Americans. Organizing a 
community Americanization program. 3d ed. 

Proc. 64p. United Service for New Amer 
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50¢. 

Washington Univ. (St. Louis). Univ. College. 
Better teaching—our common goal. 32p. Wash. 
Univ. 25¢. 


(30) Educational Research, General 
Bibliographies and Directories 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Bibliography 
of books for children, 1952 ed. (Bul. no. 37). 
103p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. . . $1. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Children’s 
books for eighty-five cents or less, prepared by 
E. H. Gross (Bul. no. 36). 46p. Assn. for 
Childhood Educ. oie 50¢. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Books and materials for curriculum 
workers; an annual bibliography. 1953 ed. 
Proc. 31p. NEA. $1. 

Combined books exhibit: Learning to live in 
1953 . . . a booklist for children and young 
people. 59p. Combined Bk. Exhibit. Free. 

Corey, S. M. Action research to improve school 
practices. 161p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $3. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay maga- 
zines, January 1, 1953 (Cir. no, 1). 26p.; 
Education in lay magazines—first*quarter, 1953 
(Cir. no. 5). 36p.; Education in lay maga- 
zines—second quarter, 1953 (Cir. no. 7). 41p.; 
Education in lay magazines—third quarter, 
1953 (Cir. no. 10). 23p. Proc. NEA. 50¢ ea. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ, Studies in edu- 
cation, 1952 (Thesis abstract ser. no. 4). 
325p. Ind. Univ. Bkstore. $1. 

Johnson, L. H. Books for the elementary school 


administrator. 14p. Univ. of N.M. Col. of 
Educ. 
Lamke, T. A. and Silvey, H. M., eds. Master’s 


theses in education, 1951-52. Proc. 155p. Iowa 
State Col. Bur. of Res. $2. 

Logasa, Hannah. Book selection handbook for 
elementary and secondary school. 200p. Faxon. 
$4.50. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Current books; junior book- 
list. 44p.; Current books; senior booklist. 44p. 
Sec. Educ. Bd. 35¢ ea. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistical summary of edu- 
cation, 1949-50 (Biennial survey of educ. 
1948-50, chap. 1). 52p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of city school sys- 
tems, 1949-50 (Biennial survey of educ. 1948- 
50, chap. 3). 85p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

JS. Office of Educ. Statistics of state school 
systems, 1950-51 (Cir. no. 367). Proc. 9p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Children’s Bureau. The children’s bookshelf; 
a booklist for parents (Pub. no. 304). 5S6p. 
Supt. of Docs, 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1952-53. 

pt. 1, Federal government and states. 56p. 20¢; 
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pt. 2, Counties and cities. 91p. 25¢; pt. 3, 
Higher education, 1953-54. 183 p. 55¢; pt. 4, 
Education associations. 55p. 25¢. Supt. of 
Docs. 


(31) Reports and Proceedings 


Amer. Council on Educ. A brief statement of the 
history and activities of the American council 
on education, 1918-53. 48p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. Free. 

Amer, Courcil on Educ. Toward unity in educa- 
tional policy; report of the annual meeting . . . 
Jan. 30 and 31, 1953, ed. by R. F. Howes. 223p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $1.75. 

Amer. Federation of Labor. Labor and education 
in 1952; reports. 40p. Amer. Fed. of Labor. 
15¢. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Highlights of the 1953 ASCD conven- 
tion. Proc. 58p. NEA. $1. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Univs. Pro- 
ceedings . . . 66th annual convention. 286p. 
Assn, of Land-Grant Cols. 

Assn. of Univ. Evening Colleges. Fourteenth 
annual meeting [proceedings}. Proc. 130p. 
Assn. of Univ. Evening Cols. $2. 

Assn. of Urban Universities. The thirty-eighth 
annual meeting . . . summary of proceedings. 
95p. Assn. of Urban Univs. Free; Itd. distrib. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Forty-eighth annual report. 61p. 
Carnegie Found. Free. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Fifty-sixth annual 
proceedings. Proc. 212p. Amer. Assn. for 
Health, Phys. Educ. . . $2. 

Eastern Assn. of College and Univ. Business 
Officers. Minutes of the 33d annual meeting. 
127p. Eastern Assn. of Col. and Univ. . . $1. 

Educ. Testing Service. Annual report to the 
Board of trustees, 1951-52. 104p. Educ. Test- 
ing Service. Free. 

Educ. Testing Service. Annual report to the Board 
of trustees, 1952-53. 127p. Educ. Testing Serv- 
ice, Free. 

The Ford Foundation. Annual report for 1952. 
70p. Ford Found. Free. 

Fund for the Advancement of Educ. Annual re- 
port, 1951-52. 45p. Fund for Advancement of 
Educ. Free. 

General Educ. Board. Annual report, 1952. 86p. 
Gen, Educ. Bd. Free. 

Institute of Internat. Educ, Thirty-third annual 
report for the year ended October 1952. 68p. 
Inst. of Internat. Educ. Free. 

Internat. Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. Educ. 
Dept. Report, June 1951-May 1953. 30p. In- 
ternat. Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. Free. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. An effective 
education program in Kentucky; proceedings 
of the 29th annual educational conference and 
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the 18th annual meeting of the Kentucky asso- 
ciation of colleges and secondary schools (Bur. 
of school service, Bul. v. 25, no. 3). 111p. 
Ky. Univ. 50¢. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the pro- 
ceedings and addresses, 50th annual meeting, 
ed. by M. M. Ryan (Bul. v. 50, no. 1). 470p. 
Nat. Cath. Educ. Assn. $1. 

NEA. NEA handbook for local, state, and na- 
tional associations, 1953-54. 384p. NEA. $1. 
NEA. Report of the executive secretary to the 
representative assembly of the NEA. 46p. NEA. 

Free. 

NEA. Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Educ. Does the teaching profes- 
sion need a stronger defense commission? 
{and} A report of stewardship. Proc. 24p. 
NEA. Free. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Official re- 
port, 1952-53. 84p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. NEA achievements—1857- 
1953. Preliminary report. Proc. 83p. NEA. 
25¢. fj 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. First national con- 
vention of the National science teachers asso- 
ciation; a summary report, ed. by H. S. Zim. 
Proc. 33p. Nat. Science Teachers Assn. $1. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1952-53. 
100p. Sec. Educ. Bd. Free. 

Southern Univ. Conference. Proceedings, re- 
ports and addresses, constitution and by-laws, 
ed. by E. M. Gwathmey. 149p. So. Univ. Conf. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Annual report .. 1952. 
31p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

Western College Assn. Addresses: Higher educa- 
tion and international tensions; Problems of 
accreditation; and Proceedings of meetings 
during 1952-53. 74p. Western Col. Assn. Free. 


Directory of Publishers 


Univ. of Alabama Press, University, Ala. 

Alfonso Alvarez, Jr. (author), 243 Lorraine Ave., 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. 

American Assn. of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. of Social Workers, Room 810, 1 
Park Ave., NYC 16. 

American Automobile Assn., 1712 G St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., NYC 
16. 

American College Public Relations Assn., 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Council on Education, 1785 Massachu- 
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setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Dental Assn., 222 E. Superior St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

American Federation of Labor, 1525 H St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 16th 
St; NYC. 

American Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave., NYC. 

American School Publishing Corp., 470 4th Ave., 
NYC. 

American Univ., Washington 16, D.C. 

American Vocational Assn., 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32d St., NYC 1. 

Arkansas. Bd. of Health, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock, Ark. 
Association for Childhood Education, Internat., 
1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Association for Student Teaching, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Association of ‘Colleges & Univs. of the State 
of New York, 80 New Scot Ave., Albany, 

re a 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univs., 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Association of School Business Officials, 710 
Kalamazoo Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Association of Univ. Evening Colleges, R. A. 
Love, Sec., City College School of Business, 
17 Lexington Ave., NYC 10. 

Association of Urban Univs., Mrs. Doris Lusk, 
Sec.-Treas., Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, NYC 7. 

Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., NYC 
22. 

Bancroft-Whjtney Co., Hyde & McAllister Sts., 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 

Barnard Forum Office, 3009 Broadway, NYC 27. 

A. S. Barnes, 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Barnes & Noble, 105 Sth Ave., NYC. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 
3, Til. 

B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
R St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind. 

Boston Univ., Boston 15, Mass. 

W. C. Brown, 915 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 225 Broadway, NYC 7. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 326 S. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 

California Assn. of School Administrators, 35 N. 
Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

California Dept. of Education, Sacramento 14, 
Calif. 

California Teachers Assn., 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif. 

Campus Shop & Bookstore, Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
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Capital Area School Development Assn., Rich- 
ardson 1, New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, N.Y. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 5th Ave., NYC 18. 

Patrick Carr (author), 607 S. Spruce St., Villa 
Grove, Iil. 

The Carter Co., 51 W. Hancock St., Detroit 6, 
Mich. 

Catholic Univ. of America Press, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

Chartwell House, Inc., 280 Madison Ave., NYC 
16. 

Chattanooga Bd. of 
Tenn. 

Chicago Bd. of Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, III. 

Chicago Schools Journal, 6800 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago 21, IIl. 

Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 

Child Study Assn. of America, 132 E. 74th St., 
NYC 21. 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 

Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. ; 

College Entrance Examination Bd., 425 W. 117th 
St, Bye. 27. 

College of the City of New York, Div. of Teach- 
er Education, Office of Research & Evaluation, 
500 Park Ave., NYC 22. 

College Physical Education Assn., R. E. Jamer- 
son, Sec., Univ. of North Garolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, NYC 27. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications, NYC 27. 

Combined Book Exhibit, 950 University Ave., 
NYC 52. 

Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, 291 Broadway, NYC 7. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

Spruce St., Villa Grove, Ill. 

Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights, 500 
Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion, Middle Atlantic Region, 525 W. 120th 
eG 2). 

Council Child Development Center, 227 E. 59th 
St. WG 22. 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 

Arthur C. Croft Publications, 100 Garfield Ave., 
New London, Conn. 

Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 

John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., NYC 36. 

Univ. of Denver Press, Denver, Colo. 

F. W. Dodge Corp.,:119 W. 40th St., NYC 18. 

Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., NYC 19. 

Duke Univ. Press, Durham, N.C. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 286-302 4th Ave., NYC 10. 


Education, Chattanooga, 


607 S. 
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Eastern Assn. of College & Univ. Business Offi- 
cers, Irwin K. French, Sec!-Treas., Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., 
NYC 32. 

Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

F. W. Faxon Co., 83-91 Francis St., Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 

Florida State Univ., Gainesville, Fla. 

Univ. of Florida Press, Gainesville, Fla. 

Ford Foundation, 575 Madison Ave., NYC 21. 

Ford Motor Co., Educational Services, Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Foster & Stewart Publishing Corp., 210 Ellicott 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Fund for Adult Education, 914 E. Green St., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 575 
Madison Ave., NYC 22. 

L. O. Garber (author), 3812 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

General Education Bd., 49 W. 49th St., NYC 
20. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
4, Tenn. 

Ginn & Co., 72 Sth Ave., NYC. 

Gryphon Press, Highland Park, N.J. 

Hanover House, Garden City Books, Garden City, 
N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., NYC 
17. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., NYC 17. 

Harvard Univ. Press, 44 Francis Ave., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16, Mass. 

Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., NYC 17. 

B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 

Highlights for Children, Inc., 37 E. Long St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. 

Horace Mann League, E. I. F. Williams, Sec.- 
Gen., Dept. of Education, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Illinois Commission for Handicapped Children, 
160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. 

Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Univ. of Illinois Press, Urbana, III. 

Indiana Univ. Bookstore, Box 46, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Indiana Univ. Div. of Research and Field Studies, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Institute of International Education, 1 E. 67th 
St, NYC 21. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
1710 Broadway, NYC 119. 


20 Nassau St., 
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International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave., 
Scranton 9, Pa. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers, 19-27 N. Jack- 
son St., Danville, Ill. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Julian Press, 8 W. 40th St., NYC 18. : 

Junior Town Meeting League, 356 Washington 
St., Middletown, Conn. 

Univ. of Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kan. 

Kentucky Legislative Research Commission, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Univ. of Kentucky Libraries, Margaret I. King 
Library, Lexington, Ky. 

L. S. Kenworthy (author), Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn; N.Y. 

Lewis & Clark College Bookstore, Portland, Ore. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 
6, Ill. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., NYC 3. 

Los Angeles City Bd. of Education, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 
36. 

McKnight & McKnight, 109-111 W. Market St., 
Bloomington, IIl. 

Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., NYC 11. 

W. H. Marnell, Boston Teachers College, 625 
Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Marquette Univ. Press, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th 
St, NYC 27. : 

Michigan Education Assn., Lansing, Mich. 
Michigan State College, Dept. of Guidance & 
‘Counselor Training, East Lansing, Mich. 
Michigan State College Press, East Lansing, 

Mich. 

Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies, Dr. 
Alice W. Spieseke, Treas., Box 515, Columbia 
University, NYC 27. 

Midwest Administration Center, c/o Univ. of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, III. 

Bruce Miller (author), Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis 8, Minn. 

Minnesota Commission on Vocational & Higher 
Education, 301 State Office Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. 

Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Albert Mock (author), P.O. Box 5687, Irvington 
Station, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 
National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
National Assn. of Radio & Television Broad- 
casters, 1771 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Cc 


National Catholic Education Assn., 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 W. 45th St., NYC. 

National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television, Ring Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
National Conference of Christians & Jews, 381 

4th Ave., NYC 16. 

National Congress of Parents & Teachers, 600 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 704 S. 
6th St., Champaign, III. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
ational Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Roy L. Hamon, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

National School Service Institute, 27 E. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

National Science Teachers Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Soap Sculpture Committee, 160 5th 
Ave., NYC 10. 

National Society for Crippled Children & Adults, 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 

National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
New England School Development Council, 20 

Oxford St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

New Jersey Commission on Educational Tele- 
vision, Trenton, N.J. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn., 
Mr. L. W. Beers, Treas., 1035 Kenyon Ave., 
Plainfield, N.J. 

Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

New York (City) Adult Education Council, 254 
4th Ave., NYC 10. 

New York (City) Bd. of Education, 110 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 

New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 
N.Y. 

New York State Council for Early Childhood 
Education, Box 98, Queens College, Flushing, 
N.Y. 

New York (State) Education Dept., Bur. of 
Secondary Curriculum Development, Albany 
1, N.Y. 

New York (State) Education Dept., Assn. of 
District Superintendents, Albany 1, N.Y. 
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New York Univ., Center for Human Relations 
Studies, 157 W. 13th St., NYC 11. 

New York Univ., Center for Safety Education, 
157 W. 13th St., NYC 11. 

New York Univ. Bookstore, 239 Greene St., 
NY¥C 3. 

Newark Bd. of Education, Dept. of Libraries & 
Audio Visual Aids, Newark, N.J. 

Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 

Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Univ. of North Carolina Press, Box 510, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Il. 

Occu-Press, 489 5th Ave., NYC 17. 

Odyssey Press, 386 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

Office of the Speaker of the House, State House, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, U.S. Dept. of State, Div. of Public 
Liaison, Washington, D.C. 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Ohio State Univ. Press, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 

Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

Oxford Univ. Press, 2 W. 17th St.. NYC 11. 

Pegasus Publications, Box 2075, Buffalo 5, N.Y. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Pa. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., NYC 
16. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Play Schools Assn., 119 W. 57th St., NYC 19. 

Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 105 W. 40th St., 
NYC 18. 

Prakken Publications, 330 S. State St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Prentice-Hall, 70 Sth Ave., NYC 11. 

Princeton Univ., Princeton, N.J. 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., NYC. 

Purdue Univ., Div. of Educational Reference, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2-6 W, 45th St., NYC 19. 

Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., NYC 10. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., NYC 
7 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Secondary Education Bd., 186 Centre St., Mil- 
ton 86, Mass. 

Sierra Madre Community Nursery School Assn., 
Box 14, Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Everett Bldg., 45 E. 17th 
st., NYC 3. 

Simon & Schuster, 1230 Ave. of the Americas, 
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Rockefeller Center, NYC 20. 

69 Bank Street Publications, 69 Bank St., NYC 
14. 

Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave., 
NYC. 

Society for Research in Child Development, 
School of Medicine, Louisiana State Univ., 
New Orleans, La. 

Southern Regional Council, 63 Auburn Ave., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

Southern Regional Education Bd., 830 W. Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern States Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Southern Universities Conference, E. M. Gwath- 
mey, Sec., Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

South-Western Pub. Co., 310 Huguenot St., New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, Calif. 

Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 10, N.Y. 

Syracuse Univ. Press, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 

Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Texas Education Agency, Austin, Tex. 

Texas Study of Secondary Education, Univ. of 
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Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Univ. of Texas Press, Austin, Tex. 

United Nations, Dept. of Public Information, 
NYC. 

United Service for New Americans, 15 Park Row, 
NYC 38. 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Extension Service, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. Supt. of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., NYC 
29. 

University Pub. Co., 239 4th Ave., NYC. 

Vermont, Office of the Speaker of the House. 
State House, Montpelier, Vt. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wayne Univ. Press, Detroit, Mich. 

Western College Assn., 4435 Live Oak Dr., 
Claremont, Calif. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University Ave., 
NYC 52. 

John C. Winston Co., 1006-1020 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

The Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 

Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 813-815 Franklin 
St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list for Educational Horizons. The 
bookkeeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment 
of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal year. 



































































NATIONAL 


President BEULAH BENTON TATUM 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 

First Vice-President 
Oakland Board of Education 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 

a corte « naegiks, 04:3 <00'50;0 66 2 
777 Middle Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana 

Vice-President 
227 Independence Drive 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 

Vice-President 
The Hillcrest, Apt. 30 
Pullman, Washington 


BERNICE BAXTER 


HELEN PEARSON 


. VIRGINIA BIGGY 


DorotTHy DAKIN 


Committee on Chapter Constitutions and By-Laws 


Chairman Gracg WILSON 
Apt. 15, ee, Apartments 
Greeley, Colorado 

Fern Cazel, Ruth Harris, 

Vivienne Worley 


Extension Committee 

ee cere 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 

Ethelyn Davidson, Margaret DeNevers, Connie Pat 

Freeman, Talitha Sue Herold, Alma ‘Ward Jones, 

Mary Neill, Ruth Roberts, Maxine Oyler Walters, 

Welcome Warner, D. Joan Williams, Marilyn Wil- 

liams, Ethel Wolfe 


Finance Committee 
Chairman 
777 Middle Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana 
Bernice Baxter, Marjorie Sanderson, Beulah Tatum 


Loan Fund Committee 
CS eee ETHEL V 
2717 Fulton Street 
Toledo, Ohio 
Ruth Cotton, Frieda Renfro Lyda, M. Adeline Olson, 
Helen Pearson, Merea Williams 


Charlotte E. Tuthill, 


.. HELEN SORNSON 


HELEN PEARSON 


WOopDEN 


Program and Projects Committee 
encase ica sicee ieee 
Oakland Board of Education 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 
Ruth Anderson, Muriel Arends, Mabel Love Baker, 
Nancy Canary, Nancy Jane Clarke, Agnes Delaney, 


SPECIAL COMMI 


Committee on Membership Statistics 


NI isa tigisic cies an.s.6sras's6:0'0 9 
506 Euclid Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
Thelma Barnes, Virginia Cummings, 
Corinne Galvin, Erna Schweppe 


BERNICE BAXTER 


TERRY HASTINGS 


Helen Dillon, 


Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 


Le his a rg eras 4:9:¥ 9:0-6 Ce EDNA SIEBERT 
4950 Marine Drive 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Carolyn Carson, Thelma Chisholm, Alice Fox, Martha 
Pauline Handy Mildred Hughes, Margaret Ruth 
—- Mary Jane Smith, Ruth’ Solomon, Marie 
trun 


Committee to Study Loans and Awards 


CSTE RR ae OE 
307 Frederick Apt. 
Columbia, Missouri 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND 


ALPHA: President—Mrs. Sara Ann Fay, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Sabina Custod, 23 Jesse Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
BETA: President—Miss Olga C. Chester, 142 Lilac St., 
Syracuse 8, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 


MEREA WILLIAMS 


108 Dorsey, 
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OFFICERS 


PMR. Fo foiinis Sine sone oseenee 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 

Vice-President 


HELEN SORNSON 


GrRaAcE WILSON 


Apt. 15, Faculty Apartments 
Greeley, Colorado 
NE a he das sense ss Rehasn es sansw™ GLapDys CORYELL 


University of California 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 

Consultant KATHARINE PEASE BEARDSLEY 
Apt. 110, ae Kalorama Road, WwW. 
W ashington 9, 

Executive tg Sn Raa eee ae eed 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


CARMEN JOHNSON 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1953-55 


Edythe Hall, Marion Stenton Nickerson, Elizabeth 


Pellett, Esther Scott, Marguerite Shannon, Margaret 
Walvoord 

Committee on Public Affairs 
CES Ni cevientcceed se esn ees DoroTHY DaKIN 


The Hillcrest, Apt. 
Pullman, Washin Sg 
Marilyn Aandahl, Mitzi Asai, Nancy Crane, Edith 
Davidson, Marie Downs, Hazel Johnson, Doris Anne 
Proctor, Adeline Claff Richardson, Margaret Sheets, 
Marie Tinker, Maxine Tripp, Dorothy H. Veon, 
Frances Weisman 
Committee on Public Relations 
ee ere 
227 Independence Drive 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
B. Alice Crossley, Patsy Curtis, Mary Fallon, Mildred 
Green, Katharine Hawkins, Virginia Joyce, Helen 
Keily, Ruth K. Lewis, Marion S. Loesche, Marie 
Moore, Jeanne Noble, Mary: Ellen Oliverio, Kathleen 
Owen 
Committee on Publications 
IR UNG cae daecperseesee 
Hillcrest Hotel 
Toledo 2, Ohio 
Eva Harris, Galeta Kaar, Victoria Lang, Shata Ling, 
Mildred McFarland, Bettye Meador, Esther Mickel- 
son, Louise Owen, Sally Thornton 
Committee on Studies and Awards 
oe BO ee AP GerorRGIA SACHS ADAMS 
2772 North Lake Avenue 
Altadena, California 
Ruth Martinson, Emma Spaney, 
Leona Tyler 


TTEES, 1953-54 


Nettie-Alice Doolittle, Florene Fratcher, 
Haynes, Eileen French Steele 


M. VircInia Biccy 


ROBERTA SHINE 


Frances Swineford, 


Nola Lee 


Committee to Study Relationship to Other Organizations 
ROE Eee EILEEN FRENCH STEELE 
210 Brush Creek Boulevard 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
Harriett Batie, Lena Clauve, Norma Hajek, Caroline 
Mitchell 


Liaison with ACE Commission on the Education of 
Women 


Margaret Ruth Smith 
Wayne University 


Detroit 1, Michigan 
Nominating Committee 
oe a eee re AGNES SAMUELSON 


722 Polk Boulevard 

Des Moines 12, Iowa 
Laura Hooper, Caroline Lybeck, Miriam Terry, Helen 
Thompson 


CORRESPONDENTS, 1953-54 


GAMMA: President—Miss Nancy Canary, 1246 Oread, 


Lawrence, Kan. 

peereibondent— 

ELTA: President—Miss Mary Fallon, 906 Savannah 
Ave., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 

Correspondent—Miss Elizabeth Graf, Board of Public 
Education, 341 S. Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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SPRING, 1954 


EPSILON: President—Miss Betty Jane Reed, 4610 42d 
Ave., South, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 

Correspondent—Miss elen Hauptfeurer, Ths Univer- 
Sity Ave. E., Minneapolis 14, 

ZETA: President—Miss Kay Smith, "1025 "Colby Ave., 
Everett, Wash. 

Correspondent—The President. 

BER President—Miss Joan Heiss, 836 Glenview, a. 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 

Correspondent— 

HETA: President—Dr. Norma M. Hajek, Department 
of Ph soley, College of Medicine, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Correspondent— 

IOTA: President—Miss Marilyn Williams, Chi Omega, 
Bloomington, Ind. ‘ 

Correspondent—Mrs. Sofia Prudenciada, 204 S. Lincoln 
St., Bloomington, Ind. 

KAPPA: President—Miss Dorothy Anderson, 1461 Alder 
St., Eugene, Ore. 

Correspondent — 

LAMBDA: President—Mrs. Frances Beck, 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Correspondent—Miss hyra bi ae International 

House, Room 219, 1414 E, 59th St., Chicago 37, 


MU: President—Miss Miriam Terry, 208 North Titus 
Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Suzanne Siegfried, 
Seneca St., Ithaca, N. 
NU: President—Miss Pose Lamb, 181 King Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Correspondent—Miss Helen Vance, Dept. of Research, 
Columbus State School, 1601 West Broad St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

XI: President—Mrs. Shata Ling, 2304 Vinewood, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Correspondent — Mise Helen Ryder, 1310 Granger, Ann 
rbor, Mic 
OMICRON: President—Miss Judith Pollock, 616 N. 


5835 S. 


810. East 


16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Correspondent—Miss Sharon Bess Cook, 1531 S, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
College 


PI: President—Miss Nancy Crane, Box 745, 
Station, Pullman, Wash. 
gg aoa 
RHO: President—Mrs. segs S. Loesche, 1 Daniels 
Place, White Plains, N 
Correspondent—Miss Mtlased Lackey, 116 Church St., 


egret. N.]J. 
SIGM President—Mrs. Adeline C. Richardson, 403 
Ss. "ise Ave., Los Angeles 36, if. 


Correspondent—Mrs. Margery Geiler, 1907-A, Mira- 
mar, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
TAU: President—Miss Marilyn Aandahl, 3300 Uni- 
versity, Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Barbara Kjelland Rippe, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. 


UPSILON: President—Miss Joanne Hixson, 801 Middle- 
field Rd., Palo Alto, Calif 
Correspondent— 


CHI: President—Miss Agnes Delaney, 2900 North Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore 18, 

Correspondent—Mrs. Mildred W. Fowler, 538 N. 
Linwood Ave., Baltimore 5, Md. 
PSI: President—Miss Nancy Jean Hollowell, 2214 West- 
gate Dr., Houston, Tex. 
onereeibondent— 
MEGA: President—Mrs. Hazel McClure, 11375 Elvessa 
St., Oakland 5, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Muriel Arends, 174 Orange St., 
Oakland 10, Calif. 

ALPHA ALPHA: President—Miss Eva Harris, 811 East 

1st St., Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA BETA: President—Miss Erna Schweppe, 1 West 

Gilman St., Madison, Wis. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA GAMMA: President—Miss Elizabeth P. Lenk, 

Eaton Inn, Haverhill St., Reading, Mass. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA DELTA: President—Miss Margaret Y. De 
nore 1514 Comstock Ave., Los Angeles 24, 
ali 

Correspondent— 

ALPHA EPSILON: President—Miss Jeanne L. Noble, 

434 West 120th St., New York, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Annie Butler, Whittier Hall, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 


N. 
ALPHA ZETA: President—Miss Gotu Stiglitz, 2710 
West Coyle Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Correspon ‘ent—The President. 
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ALPHA ETA: President—Miss Helen J. Keily, 2 Auburn 
Court, Brookline, Mass. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA THETA: President—Mrs. Faith Novinger, 227 
Longfellow St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
<a Sie Marian : eeamneeee 9603 Suther- 
Rd., Silver Spring, b 
ALPHA ‘A: Presi me og " Elizabeth A. Pellett, 
679 Fitth St., Puente, Calif. 
Correspondent—The President 
ALPHA KAPPA: President—Mrs. Mary Jane Smith, 
913 Taylor St., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Margaret Wright, 
3110 Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss Barbara Allen, 
Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
ALPHA MU: President—Mrs. Lois Dittmer, 600 Vassar 
Drive, N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent — 
ALPHA NU: President—Miss Fay Leidy, 2744 Elmwood 
Ave., Kenmore 17, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Marion Kramer, 265 Winspear 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
+ ALPHA XI: President—Miss Connie Pat Freeman, 804 
Temple Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA OMICRON: ‘Ae mg gua Polly Hostetler, 
1715 11th Ave., Greeley, Co 
Coenen — 
ALPHA PI: President—Miss G. Victoria Lang, 7742 
Cahalag Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Janet Haselton, Sewall 
Hall, Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA SIGMA: President—Miss Margaret Walvoord, 
2220 N. Locust St., Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. 
Dora Johnson, Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 


5317 Reiger 


Correspondent— 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN#:: President—Miss Talitha 
Herold, 199 Twelfth Ave., Columbus 1, io. 


Correspondent—Mrs. Grace Haber, 220 Canyon Dr., 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 

CHICAGO ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Mildred C. 

Hughes, 7600 Phillips Ave., Chicago 49, Ill. 
Correspondent—Mrs. ouise Gaines augherty, 5142 
South Parkway, Chicago 15, III. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ: Presi- 
dent—Miss Lucille Sollenberger, 4811 Capital, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Correspondent—Miss Mary-Ellen Patterson, 2218 
Pinkney St., Omaha, Neb. 

DAYTON ALUMN#: President—Miss Marjorie E. 

Sanderson, Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton 9, 
io. 

Correspondent—Miss Patricia Beerend, 318 West 

Siebenthaler, Dayton, Ohio. 

DENVER ALUMNE: President—Mrs. 
Hendee, 1550 Steele, Denver, Colo. 

Correspondemt— 

DETROIT ALUMN#: President—Mrs. Louise Owen, 

688 Collingwood Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
a Jean V. Van Bever, 4819 Ash- 
Ave., Detroit 24, Mich. 

EUGENE ALUMNA: President—Miss Marie Tinker, 
334 East Fifteenth Ave., Eugene, Ore. 

2526 Central 


Correspondent ds. Eleanor Hines, 
Bou arg in ene, Ore. 
MN: President—Mrs. Myrtle K. 
Jordan, t329° Bayard Park Drive, Evansville 14, 


EVANSVIL 
Correspondent—Miss Irene Woods, 3210 East Chan- 
dler Ave., wit Ind. 
FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ: President—Miss Welcome 
eine. 2221 California Ave., Fort Wayne 3, 


Laura Louise 


Component 2m Dorothy + Ridgway, 431 East 
yne St., Fort Wayne 2, 

GRAND. FORKS ALUMN&: Presidemt—Ddrs. Bertha 

em, 416 South Fourth St., Grand Forks, 


Co ee nd 
INDIANAPOLIS S ALUMN#: President—Miss Ethel M. 
Wolfe, 5730 East Washington St., Apt. 24, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Dorothy Riker, 575 West Drive, 
Woodruff Place, , soconepol is, Ind. 
KANSAS CITY President—Miss Hazel 
Johnson, 4820 "Sindee, Kansas City, Mo. 
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eee ge Eula Voirol, 4927 Bell, Kansas 


City Mo. 

LONG BEACH ALUMNAE: President—Mrs. Helen M. 
oa 12701 Orangewood Road, Anaheim, 
ali 

Comite. Ruth Gardner Denton, 
culty Ave., Bellflower, Calif. 

LOS PAN 


5812 N. 


ELES ALUMN: President—Mrs. Jane S. 


—* 517242 Village Green, Los Angeles 16, 


Correspondent—Miss Vivian L. Griffin, 155 Epinard 
St., Playa Del Rey, Calif 

METROPOLITAN EW YORK ALUMN#:: Presi- 
dent—Miss Kathleen Owen, Baldwin Gardens 16, 
Baldwin, N.Y. 

Corres pondent— 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ:: President 
Dr. Louise S. Cobb, 475 Vermont Ave., Berkeley 7 
Calif. 

Correspondent—Miss Dorothy J. Pettit, 
dana Blvd., Oakland 10, Calif. 
NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. 

Alice Fox, 1232 Prairie, Elkhart, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Lois Taylor, 1711 Stevens, Elk- 


532-B, Man- 


NORTHERN “OHIO ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Zara® 


Olive Sumner, 15010 Fernway Ave., Cleveland 11, 
io. 
Corres pondent— 
PASADENA ALUMN#: 
Handy, 2075 Lambert Drive, 
Corresponden t— 
PORTLAND ALUMNA: President—Miss Maxine M. 
Tripp, 7529 North Chicago Ave., Portland 3, 
Ore 


5304 N.E. Ala- 


President—Miss Pauline 
Pasadena 8, Calif. 


Coretpondend—Biss. Evelyn Powell, 
meda, Portland 13, Ore. 
ST. LOUIS ALUMN#: President—Mrs. Mary G. 
Paulus, 1502 Thrush Terrace, St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Marian Strauss, 5501 Lindell 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo 
SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMNA: President— 
Mrs. Ruth Krandis Lewis, Route 2, Box 215, 
Bloomington, Calif. 
Correspon ent— 
SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ: President—Miss Helen F. 
Dillon, 2276 Juan St., San Diego 3, Calif. 
Correspondent 
SAN JOSE ‘ALUMNZ: President—Miss Esther Scott, 
1597 Harrison St., Santa Clara, Calif. 
a ge Lois Suffield, 205 Almaden Ave., 
an Jose 
SANTA BARBARA ALUMN&: President—Miss Esther 
oe ckelson, 3015 Calle Noguerra, Santa Barbara, 
alif, 
corres pondent— 
SANT A MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA: Presideni— 
Miss Katharine jared 1927 Vista del Mar, 
Hollywood 28, Cali 


Corres pondent— 

SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. 
ag H. Neill, 309 East Third St., Bloomington, 
nd. 

Correspondent—Mrs, Frieda Arnett, 314 North Dunn 
St., Bloomington, Ind. 

SPOKANE ALUMNZ:: President—Dr. Eleanor M. 
> 18 East Sinto Ave., Spokane 2, Wash. 
Corres ponde 

TOLEDO ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Eula H. Upp, 
3336 Drummond Road, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
‘orrespondent— 

WASHINGTON ALUMN#::  President-—Miss_ Edith 
Davidson, 1631 16th le Seattle 22, Wash. 
Correspo ondent—Miss Thelma Chisholm, 1813 14th 

Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Lucille E. O'Donnell, Apt. 5, 701 Browns- 
ville Road, Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 

Correspondent—Miss Laura M. 5440 Fifth 
Ave., Apt. 48, Pittsburgh 32, Pa 


Braun, 








